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PRITCHETT COLLEGE 
Glasgow, Missouri 
By T. BERRY SMITH 


The rivalries of wealthy families of Glasgow, Missouri, 
doubtless played some part in the organization of two institu- 
tions of higher learning in that city after the Civil war. Of 
one of these this story is told, but before proceeding with its 
account a few facts pertaining to the other will be recited. 


LEWIS COLLEGE 


Lewis College owed its existence to the enterprise and 
generosity of two brothers, Colonel B. W. Lewis and Major 
James W. Lewis, whose sympathies had been with the North 
during the war. They gave of their wealth to build “Lewis 
Chapel” for their ex-slaves; they led in the movement to 
establish the Methodist Episcopal Church in Glasgow; they 
set aside a liberal sum to found and support the Lewis Library, 
still in existence in that city; and they undertook to found an 
institution of higher learning which throve for more than a 
score of years under the direction of some masterly teachers, 
chief among whom were President J. C. Hall and wife. Lewis 
College was adopted by the Missouri Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and it became the alma mater 
of many who afterwards served well in church and state. 
Located in the midst of unsympathetic political surroundings, 
Lewis College did not find large favor locally, and when by 
and by the generosity of the Lewis family began to slacken, 
its struggle for existence became so marked that its doors 
were finally closed in 1892. 


PRITCHETT COLLEGE’ 


Pritchett School Institute, Pritchett College after 1897, 
also began its work in 1866 but did not cease to operate until 
1922, thus lasting twice as long as Lewis College. 


(223) 
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“This collegiate school, known as Pritchett School In- 
stitute, owes its origin solely to the enterprise and benevolence 
to Rev. James Oswald Swinney.! 

“Rev. J. O. Swinney has generously donated to it $20,000 
in endowment and school property.” 

“In the year 1867, the school acquired a corporate ex- 
istence under the general act of incorporation. By its charter 
its property and general management is vested in a Board of 
Trustees, consisting at first of three, and afterwards of five 
and seven persons. It is necessary for them to be men of 
family, and residents in the vicinity of Glasgow. By its 
fundamental law it is forever to be Christian, but not a de- 
nominational school, and to be open alike to youth of both 
sexes. The president is the only official chosen directly by 
the trustees.’”* 

It is evident from the above statements that Pritchett 
School Institute had no constituencies save those of kinship 
and friendship; and, when these were diminished as the years 
passed on, their lessening became one of the factors in its 
decline and death. 

It is proper to introduce at this point a few words about 
the Swinney family to show how it came to pass that a father, 
son and granddaughter had much to do with the schools of 
Glasgow and Fayette and with higher education in Missouri. 

In 1832 Wm. D. Swinney and some of his kinsmen mi- 
grated from Virginia to Missouri and settled in Howard 
county. Capt. Swinney eventually established his home 
about three miles east of Glasgow on the fertile acres beside 
the highway leading to Fayette. There he and his good wife 
dispensed a generous hospitality, entered heartily into every 
good work and word of the community, and reared two 
children, a son who became the Rev. James Oswald Swinney 
and a daughter Kate who married Wm. Morrison of St. Louis. 

In 1844 they purchased the “Howard College” property 
in Fayette. In 1847 they deeded the property to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, to be used for educational 


1History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 223. 
*Ibid., p. 223. 
sIbid., p. 225. 
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purposes; and by so doing they added encouragement to the 
Howard High School which was being maintained therein by 
Rev. Wm. T. Lucky. 

In 1853 when Central College was established by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and located in Fayette, 
Capt. Swinney became one of the curators and was an active 
participant in its work as long as he lived. 

In 1863 Capt. W. D. Swinney died, leaving a vast fortune 
to his two children. 

In 1866 the two colleges heretofore mentioned as founded 
in Glasgow that year, were begun. 

It was about this time that Rev. James Oswald Swinney 
conceived the idea of founding an institution of higher learning 
in Glasgow. He may have been influenced to some extent 
by family rivalry with the founders of Lewis College, but it 
is also probable he thought to draw Central College away 
from Fayette and reestablish it in Glasgow. His first move 
was to enlist the co-operation of Rev. Carr W. Pritchett, 
the only one left of the former Central College faculty, and one 
of the most noted educators of the State. Professor Pritchett 
consented to co-operate with Rev. Mr. Swinney in the new 
enterprise and removed to Glasgow during the summer of 
1866. He organized a faculty, made announcements and 
began classwork in September of that year in the old Acadamy 
building on the brow of the hill in the midst of the city. As 
the months passed, steps were taken to more fully organize 
the institution in a legal way. A charter was obtained and 
made a matter of record in the office of the secretary of state, 
May 29, 1868. The board of trustees was composed of three 
men living within five miles of Glasgow, and vacancies were 
to be filled by the city council. The first trustees were James 
Oswald Swinney, Henry Clay Cockerill and Joshua Belden. 
The name adopted for the institution was ‘Pritchett School 
Institute.” 

Professor Pritchett, though not a college man, had high 
ideals of what a college course ought to be and yet he would 
not consent that the infant institution should be called a 
college. Therefore, he chose the name “Institute” and, to 
still further modify it, added the word “School” and then 
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permitted his own name to be attached thus making the title 
“Pritchett School Institute.” By this name it was known 
for thirty years, and then it was changed to ‘Pritchett Col- 
lege” against his vigorous protest. The curriculum adopted 
was based on the well-tried courses of the best colleges of the 
land; and under his wise administration during the seven years 
that he was president the work done in Pritchett School In- 
stitute was of an order that compared well with the State 
University and the leading colleges of the West at that time. 

During the Civil war educational opportunities were so 
shortened that after the war there was “hungering and 
thirsting” to go to school; and so the attendance gratifying 
from the very first, soon grew to such an extent that new 
facilities were in demand. Recognizing this fact, Rev. Mr. 
Swinney purchased a tract of several acres in the eastern part 
of town and erected thereon a large three-story brick structure 
of sixteen rooms. President Pritchett built nearby a home 
and moved his family into it during the summer of 1869. 
In September of the same year classes were organized in the 
new college building; and the old building in town was sold 
to Lewis College. 

How President Pritchett could maintain such a faculty 
and such a high standard of education as he had, he himself 
explains: ‘The President records that several persons of 
Glasgow made liberal annual contributions; and it is his special 
wish to transmit to the future the names of James O. Swinney, 
John Harrison, Thomas E. Birch, Sr., Mrs. Eleanor Lewis, 
Mrs. Lucy A. Swinney, L. F. Hayden, John F. Lewis and 
Geo. B. Harrison, as contributors to an annual fund, which 
enabled him without endowment to maintain a college school.’’ 

In June, 1873, Professors Pritchett, Bond and Trowbridge 
resigned for one reason or another and there was a reorganiza- 
tion of the affairs of the institution, but all three of these men 
played an active part in its after years. 

During the administration of President Pritchett, the 
standard Bachelor of Arts degree was conferred upon thirteen 
young ladies and four young men, and certificates and diplo- 
mas of graduation in courses were granted to fifteen others. 


‘History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 226. 
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MORRISON ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 


Before proceeding with the history of Pritchett Institute 
it may be well to introduce at this point the story of the in- 
ception and development of the great astronomical observa- 
tory which grew up side by side with the college at Glasgow, 
Dr. Pritchett being as much responsible for the one as for the 
other, as the following quotations will show> 

“‘As early as 1858-59 Mr. Pritchett obtained release for a 
year from his duties as Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in Central College, Fayette, Missouri, the greater part 
of which year was spent at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
connection with the Observatory of Harvard College........ 

‘Soon after his return to Missouri, initial steps were 
taken for a small Observatory, in connection with Central 
College; but these plans were frustrated by the Civil war and 
consequent changes. 

“After moving to Glasgow, in 1866, and the founding of 
Pritchett School Institute, the plan of an Observatory was 
renewed, and was warmly seconded by his friend, Rev. James 
O. Swinney, whose enterprise and liberality had founded the 
Institute. Steps were taken for an Observatory on the In- 
stitute grounds, and an eight-inch equatorial was ordered and 
actually finished by the Clarks of Boston. ..... Unforeseen 
difficulty again occurred; and with much chagrin the Observa- 
tory was allowed to sink into forgetfulness. 

“At length, in 1874, encouraged by her known sympathy 
with his plans and studies, Professor Pritchett made applica- 
tion for aid by letter to Miss Berenice Morrison,® then resid- 
ing, temporarily, at Hanover, Germany......... 

‘To his great joy, Miss Morrison, by letter dated October 
24, 1874, authorized the speedy building and equipment cf 
the Observatory, leaving the construction of the buildings, 
and outfit of instruments, entirely in the hands of Mr. Pritch- 


‘Publications of the Morrison Observatory, Number 1, 1885. 

*Miss Bernice Morrison was the niece of Rev. J. O. Swinney and the grand- 
daughter of Capt. W. D. Swinney who played so large a part in the foundation 
of Central College at Fayette, Missouri. She afterwards married John Fuller, 
the grandson of Dr. W. A. Smith, the first president of Central College after 
the Civil war. After that she was known by the hyphenated name of Morrison- 
Fuller. 
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ett, subject to the direction and control of her legal repre- 
sentative, Rev. James Oswald Swinney............ 


“Early in the spring of 1875 a very desirable site was 
selected and secured for the Observatory...... In July, 
1875, work was begun on the building... ... and by December 
following the work was so far completed as to allow the 
mounting of the Equatorial telescope.” 


The original intention of Dr. Pritchett and Miss Morri- 
son was a gift of $100,000 to establish and endow the Observa- 
tory, but this amount was divided into two equal parts, and 
$50,000 became the permanent part for the Observatory and 
$50,000 was provisionally diverted to the endowment fund 
of Pritchett School Institute. 


At first there was no written contract, but when the last 
payment of some thirty thousand dollars was made in May, 
1881, a “Declaration of Trust and Agreement’’ was drawn 
up, approved and signed by the acting trustees and Miss 
Morrison, and made a matter of record “in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of Howard County, Missouri, on April 22, 
1898, in Book 50, at page 444.’’? 


By stipulation in the “Declaration of Trust” in 1881, 
the Trustees of Pritchett School Institute, viz., Carr W. 
Pritchett, Luke F. Hayden, George B. Harrison, Rector 
Barton, James W. Southworth and John M. Hickerson, or 
their successors, became the acting trustees of the Observa- 
tory and its endowment and of the $50,000 temporarily 
diverted to the endowment of the college. 


It was clearly set forth that when the college ceased to 
exist as an institution of higher learning, its trustees must 
return the $50,000 provisionally diverted thereto to the en- 
dowment fund of the Observatory. 


It was also set forth that the site of the Observatory 
could be changed by decree of a competent court to some 
other place, if thereby, the Observatory could more effectively 
fulfill its mission; and that the trust held by the acting trustees 
could be vested in a new board of trust. 


7Quoted from the Court decree of 1927. 
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Dr. Pritchett remained in charge of the Observatory 
until September, 1905, when, owing to the feebleness of age, 
he resigned and went to the home of a son near Independence, 
Missouri. During the early years of the Observatory some 
remarkable work was done by him and his two sons, Henry 
Smith Pritchett and Carr W. Pritchett, Jr. 

Among these may be mentioned ‘“Timeball’’ distribution 
of corrected time to several cities and over railroads; the 
“Transit of Mercury” observations in May, 1878; and especi- 
ally the discovery and observations of the ‘Great Red Spot” 
on Jupiter. The story of this discovery is fully discussed in 
Volume I of the publications of the Observatory. One pas- 
sage is quoted, ‘‘Be this as it may, the first observation of this 
most striking marking obtained in the Northern Hem- 
isphere was made at the Morrison Observatory, July 9, 
1878.’ 

The Royal Astronomical Society of England conferred 
upon Dr. Pritchett the honorary degree of F. R. A. S. His 
son, Henry Smith Pritchett, was for many years the well- 
known president of the Carnegie Foundation for Teachers. 

Here let us pause to relate two incidents that bring out 
the character of the work done in Pritchett School Institute, 
in its early years: 

One day a class in Greek was reciting in the Edipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, and there happened the following bit 
of unintended repartee. Mr. Savage was laughing about some- 
thing and Professor Walker said, ‘‘What is the matter, Savage?”’ 
Thinking he had been called upon to recite, Savage promptly 
stood up and translated: ‘‘By the Gods, if you value 
your life, do not pry into this further—sufficiently am I 
troubled already.’’ Of course, a general laugh went around. 

In 1870 the following problem appeared in the American 
Journal of Education, published in St. Louis: “In a pasture 
is a pond with a circular fence around. To a post is tied a 
rope long enough to reach around the pond. It tethers a 
horse that is enabled thereby to graze over one acre of ground. 
Find the diameter of the pond.’’ Some young ladies in Pro- 


*Publications of Morrison Observatory, Volume I, p. 79. 
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fessor Bond's calculus class solved the problem and sent in the 
answer. It attracted the attention of Professor C. M. Wood- 
ward of Washington University in St. Louis and he wrote 
asking about the school whose pupils could solve such prob- 
lems. President Pritchett replied: ‘Come and see.” He 
did come, he saw, and was so impressed that Professor Bond 
was called to a chair in the St. Louis institution. 


Returning now to the story of Pritchett School Institute 
we find that Dr. Pritchett’s successor was Oren Root, Jr., 
who served three years (1873-1876). He was a scholarly 
graduate of Hamilton College, New York, whose father had 
served long in that old institution and whose brother, Elihu 
Root, attained in after years to a place of high repute among 
the statesmen of the world. Having grown up in a college 
atmosphere, President Root introduced activities and new 
methods in Pritchett Institute, adding them to the substantial 
practices that had hitherto been maintained. 


When Miss Morrison made her gift of $100,000, the 
solicitations of her uncle, J. O. Swinney, and of President 
Root led her to consent to the provisional diversion of half 
of it to the establishment of an endowment fund for the In- 
stitute. It will be recalled that President Pritchett had 
depended on the contributions of generous patrons and friends 
of the school to meet its annual expenses. Therefore the 
fund of $50,000 encouraged President Root and the trustees 
of the Institute to widen their horizon of outlook and to plan 
for greater facilities, a more extensive curriculum and a larger 
faculty to carry on the work of higher education in an in- 
stitution that had already wrought so well for eight years. 
Miss Morrison, who was then a student in Europe, directed 
that one-third of the income from her gift must be devoted to 
a department of modern languages, another third to the 
department of the sciences and the remainder to the general 
jncome of the institution. 


“In the Register and Directory of Pritchett School 
Institute, Glasgow, Missouri, for 1875-76 with announcements 
for 1876-77,” there is a faculty of names listed, a total enroll- 
ment of 160 pupils, and a schedule of “Studies and Require- 
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ments” for graduation, in preparatory and collegiate depart- 
ments. 

The schedule of studies consists of ‘“‘ten schools,” viz., 
Biblical, Latin, Greek, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
History, Chemistry and Physics, Natural History and Geology, 
English Language and Literature, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Art, with a roster of texts for preparatory, collegiate 
and post-graduate courses leading up to B. A., B. S., B. L., 
and A. M. degrees, each requiring the completion of a certain 
number of “schools” for its attainment. The standard cur- 
riculum of four years was not in vogue. Much of this work 
was carried on in good faith, and had been since the founda- 
tion of the Institute in 1866. In this first period of ten years 
there were fifty graduates, several of whom attained to emi- 
nence in after years, twenty-four holding the B. A. degree 
and two the M. A. degree, pro meritis. 


President Root showed also a large interest in extra- 
curricular activities. He found in existence a literary society, 
called the Zetosophian, which had been organized about 1872 
by the young men, and in 1875 the Philalethian for young 
ladies was founded. He encouraged them to publish a 
monthly magazine with the title The Institute. 


The six volumes published between 1874 and 1881 were 
conserved by T. Berry Smith, class of 1873, and made into 
three bound books which are now to be found in the Smiley 
Library of Central College, Fayette, Missouri. 


During the years 1874-1876, ways of access to Glasgow 
had been greatly improved. In 1874 a railroad had been 
completed to Salisbury on the north to the Wabash, and in 
1876 the Chicago and Alton was crossing the Missouri river 
on a ferry-transfer at Glasgow. The bridge there was built 
during the fall and winter of 1878-79. This winter was a 
very long and cold one. The river froze over in December 
and the ice did not break up again until late in February. 
This enabled most of the construction to be carried on from 
the ice asif from solid ground. The chief engineer, Gen. 
Wm. S. Smith, claimed this to be the first great all-steel 
bridge of the world. 
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The above improvements added very much to the de- 
sirability of Glasgow as a seat for a great college and in the 
spring of 1878 another effort was made to bring Central Col- 
lege from Fayette to Glasgow. The proposition made by 
the board of trust of Pritchett School Institute to the curators 
of Central College contained three points: 


All the holdings of this non-sectarian, co-educational 
institution at Glasgow would be turned over to the chief col- 
lege for men of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
provided (1) the seat of Central College be transferred to 
Glasgow, (2) where it would retain the name Central College 
and (3) become co-educational in its work. 


After due consideration by the authorities of Central, 
the offer was not accepted. 


“In the Spring of 1880, propositions were made to the 
Trustees for the consolidation of Lewis College and Pritchett 
School Institute into one school under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and a contract for such con- 
solidation was made by representatives of both institutions, 
but before the opening of the fall session, it was again dis- 
solved.’’® 

President Root resigned in 1876 and thereafter the In- 
stitute pursued the even tenor of its way, under the control 
of R. T. Bond (1877-1880), J. H. Pritchett (1881-1884) and 
J. S. Kendall (1885-1894), each of whom endeavored to carry 
out the high purposes of its founders. 


The annual catalogue for 1896-7 bears the title Pritchett 
College, and in the body of the annual the statement is made: 


“In 1897 the name of the institution was legally changed 
to Pritchett College.” 


How this came to pass may best be shown by some 
excerpts taken from a letter of Dr. C. C. Hemenway, who be- 
came president in 1894 and served until 1904. The letter is 
doubly interesting when we know that he died in January, 
1931, and was buried in Glasgow. 


*History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 232. 
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“Glasgow, Missouri, December 5, 1930. 
“Dear Doctor Smith: 


“T scarcely know what you want or how I can help you. 
But a memorandum of my experience may throw some light 
on a period of college history. 


“T was in Palestine when the Trustees asked me to come 
here. I hesitated as I could not get at conditions for a judg- 
ment. I had never felt that Pritchett School Institute had 
any certain future. But finally I yielded to come home and 
throw up my church work. I had built a large church in 
Auburn, N. Y., and had almost secured the payment for it. 
I returned to Glasgow. Then for the first time I learned about 
the institution as it was chartered. I found the president 
was a czar with all power over the course of study, the dis- 
cipline, the employment of teachers, and could do everything 
except run the trustees in debt. I did not approve an in- 
stitution of that character but I told the trustees I would 
assume the responsibility. I also told them that the only 
future of Pritchett School Institute was to develop and 
advance it as a real college...... You will find in the cata- 
logues of the 90s that I added three years of school work to 
the course of study. I resigned in 1904 


“Now as to the name. I had always regarded the name, 
Pritchett School Institute, as almost meaningless, education- 
ally. So,in 1896, when I knew we had a college course, I 
concluded to make it a college in name. And now there is 
an interesting fact not.commonly known. When Mr. Shackel- 
ford had gotten the decree of the court to change the name, 
he asked the Secretary of State to sign it as a necessary 
authentication. He refused on the ground that Pritchett 
School Institute had ceased to exist. A corporation had a 
life of twenty years only and must be renewed at the end of 
the period. There had never been a legal distinction between 
a business corporation and an educational one. So Mr. 
Shackelford went to the Supreme Court for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the signature, which they issued, and the 
Secretary of State had to sign the decree. Thus all educational 
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charters of incorporation in the State became assured and 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. HEMENWAY.” 


In 1904 Dr. Hemenway resigned and in 1905 Dr. Pritch- 
ett left the Observatory and went to live with his son Oswald 
near Independence, Missouri, where he died March 18, 1910. 
He was buried in Fayette, Missouri. Thus the two old 
guardians of the college and the Observatory ceased to have 
oversight of these two institutions of higher learning. Their 
successor was Hon. U. S. Hall, a former member of Congress 
and a man of some experience in school work. Using the 
prerogative conferred by the charter of 1868 he rearranged 
the course of work and prevailed upon the Board of Trust 
to place in his hands the income of both the observatory and 
of the college. This enabled him to carry on the two institu- 
tions for several years with varying success. Finally, in 1917, 
he ceased to offer the college work of the junior and senior 
classes and aligned the college with the junior-college system 
of the State University. At the end of the year he resigned 
the presidency, and thereafter for four years the work went 
forward under the direction of Oscar Dahlene (1917-1920) 
and Elizabeth Jeffreys (1920-1922). In June, 1922, the college 
doors were finally closed, and the Observatory stood little 
used and neglected. 

This state of affairs continued until 1927 when the State 
of Missouri, by its attorney-general at the relation of the cura- 
tors of the Central College at Fayette, Missouri, instituted a 
suit against the trustees of Pritchett College (the same being 
the acting trustees of the Morrison Observatory), calling for 
an accounting of the properties and funds in their hands, 
originally given by Rev. James O. Swinney and his niece 
Miss Berenice Morrison, for the furtherance of higher educa- 
tion. The suit came before the circuit court of Howard 
county, Missouri, at the January term in 1927. In due time a 
decree was handed down which transferred the keeping of the 
Observatory, with its endowment of $77,000, to the “Curators 
of the Central College” at Fayette, Missouri, with permission 
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to relocate the site thereof when by so doing the work and 
purposes of the observatory might be better accomplished. 
By the same decree a commission was appointed to close out 
the affairs of Pritchett College and to turn over the net pro- 
ceeds thereof to the City of Glasgow, for school purposes. 
By such procedure the realty of Pritchett College fell into the 
hands of the City of Glasgow; the old buildings were all torn 
down and in lieu thereof was erected a new and commodious 
structure for the public schools of that city. 

Ai attractive site has been secured on Herndon Heights in 
the western suburb of Fayette, Missouri, and it is probable 
that by and by the instrumental equipment of the observatory 
‘will be removed thereto where it may serve its purposes better 
‘or Central College in whose care it is henceforth to be main- 
tained. . 

With this statement we bring to a close a brief story of 
the efforts made to establish in Glasgow a college for higher 
education and a scientific observatory for the study of the 
stars. From 1866 to 1922 the workers who manned them 
accomplished much that was valuable, but the lack of financial 
support brought at last the inevitable result, and now they 
are but memories of a worthy past. 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 
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THE “RINGER SALE” 


BY GEORGE MUNGER 


The early progress and development of Stoddard county 
was greatly retarded for more than a generation by uncer- 
tainty in her land titles. Persons desirous of investing their 
money in lands located in this county hesitated to do so on 
account of the possibility that the title acquired might prove 
spurious. No reputable lawyer claimed to know just how the 
matter stood until much money had been expended in years 
of litigation, producing appellate court decisions flatly con- 
tradictory of each other, which finally clarified the atmosphere 
and established a basis by which titles could be ascertained 
with definiteness. 

This disastrous uncertainty grew out of what is locally 
known as the ‘Ringer Sale,” more than any other incident 
or document. By it the ownership of approximately one 
hundred and forty thousand of the half a million-acre area of 
Stoddard county was directly affected. 


The roots of this trouble were intertwined with an Act 
of the Federal Congress passed September 28, 1850. By this 
bill the United States Government granted to several states, 
including Missouri, certain swamp and overflowed lands 
within their respective borders for the purpose of facilitating 
their drainage and reclamation. 

Soon thereafter the General Assembly of Missouri, by a 
series of bills beginning in 1851 and culminating in an Act ap- 
proved March 10, 1869, transferred the title to these lands 
to the various counties in which they lay, the counties to dis- 
pose of them in such manner as would best promote their 
drainage and reclamation. Thus Stoddard county became 
the owner, or trustee, of the lands involved in the ‘Ringer 
Sale,”’ as well as much other acreage. The point that puzzled 
the lawyers, and the courts as well, was: How should Stod- 
dard county be considered, as owner or trustee? 

Just following the close of the Civil war the county was 
unable to pay its warrants. Lewis M. Ringer, a former 
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sheriff of the county and a man of prominence, bought up 
$1,136.80 of these county obligations and at the March term, 
1868, of the circuit court of Stoddard county procured a general 
judgment against the county for the sum thus due him. 
Upon this judgment he took out an execution and placed it 
in the hands of George W. Kitchen who was then holding the 
office of sheriff. 

These proceedings resulted in the levy of this execution on 
all the lands involved in the ‘Ringer Sale’’ and their advertise- 
ment for sale thereunder at public outcry at the court house 
door in the town of Bloomfield on the 15th day of September, 
1868. 

At the appointed time and place the sheriff began crying 
this sale. He worked all day, September 15th, and seeing 
that he could not complete the disposition of enough of the 
land to satisfy the judgment and costs before the coming on 
of nightfall he made public proclamation that the sale as 
advertised would be continued under the advertised terms 
the following day. The circuit court being then in session 
this proclamation was made a part of the court records for 
that day. The next day, September 16th, the sale was re- 
sumed and completed. 

Perhaps in the history of the State of Missouri there is 
no duplication of this gargantuan sale of real estate under the 
hammer by authority of a single execution and that for so 
small a sum. 

As a result of this sale the sheriff executed and delivered 
ten or twelve deeds to the respective purchasers of the lands. 
One of these conveyances purported to convey title to more 
than eighty thousand acres, another to over seventeen thou- 
sand and on down to one or two sections. The average price 
per acre was well under ten cents. 

The following year, 1869, the County Court woke up 
to a realization that its birthright in this huge tract had been 
peddled away for a very small mess of pottage and at its 
February term, 1869, made an order of record by which it 
employed William G. Phelan and David G. Hicks, two lawyers 
residing in Bloomfield, to begin and prosecute proceedings 
to recover this land from its purchasers at the sheriff's sale. 
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Under the terms of the employment these attorneys were 
to receive as their compensation fifty thousand acres of the 
land involved, contingent upon their recovery of it for the 
county. 

Suits were speedily filed which brought about an agree- 
ment between the purchasers and the County Court. This 
agreement appears in the records of this court as of the 23rd 
day of April, 1869. This settlement is known as the ‘“Eltzroth 
Compromise,” and is of very vital importance in much of 
the land title questions that arise in Stoddard county. 

One feature of this adjustment was that Phelan and 
Hicks’ fee was changed from fifty thousand acres to both to 
ten thousand acres to each. Another feature was that there 
should be turned into the treasury of Stoddard county within 
two years (1870 and 1871) by such purchasers county war- 
rants to the amount of $13,500.00 and that thereupon the 
county would cause to be issued to the complying purchasers 
patents to the lands they had respectively bid in at the sale. 

In order to effectuate and carry out this agreement, the 
County Court appointed Alfred Eltzroth a “special Commis- 
sioner for and on behalf of said county of Stoddard, to make, 
execute, acknowledge and deliver . . . . letters patent 
for the lands alluded to in said order, according to the pro- 
visions therein set forth.” The warrants were turned in and 
canceled. The patents were executed, acknowledged and 
delivered. 

The validity of this title found its way into the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri. 
It was there held by Adams, J., that the “Ringer” title was 
bad even when bolstered by the “Eltzroth Compromise,” 
the cancellation of the $13,500.00 county warrants and the 
Eltzroth patents. Stone v. Perkins, 85 Federal Reporter 616. 

On the strength of the opinion in Stone v. Perkins, above 
mentioned, an order was made by the County Court at its 
April term, 1898, that the purchasers at the “Ringer Sale”’ 
and their assigns should have the privilege of procuring 
patents to the lands claimed by them on payment to the 
county of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. This 
order caused Albert P. Simpson and others to bring suits 
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against Stoddard County to quiet title to such of the lands 
as they claimed. 

Judge James L. Fort was then on the circuit bench here. 
He heard these cases and decided them in favor of the plain- 
tiffs, thus holding the “Ringer Sale,” followed by the com- 
promise and payment in of the county warrants and that by 
the Eltzroth patents, good. Appeals were taken to the Supreme 
Court. 

The cases were consolidated and heard together by that 
tribunal, and without a dissenting voice it reversed Judge 
Fort’s ruling and judgment and held the “Ringer Sale” and 
the title thereunder bad, whereupon plaintiffs’ attorneys 
filed a motion for a rehearing. The rehearing was granted. 

With this unanimous. opinion of the Supreme Court 
against it the “Ringer Sale”’ title holders were in despair and 
were ready to unload at any price offered. At this stage some 
of the attorneys for plaintiffs and other wealthy and influential 
men of this section of the state bought up thousands of acres 
for almost a song. 

The case was rebriefed and reargued. A general election 
had been held in the meantime. One of the Judges who had 
participated in the former hearing of the case in which the 
“Ringer Sale’’ was held to confer no title had been succeeded 
by Judge James D. Fox. 

At this juncture the State Board of Education, in an 
effort to protect a contingent interest it claimed to have by 
virtue of a statute providing for the disposition of any over- 
plus that might accrue after the drainage and reclamation of 
these swamp lands, employed counsel and became the third 
point in a triangular lawsuit. 

The case was reargued and resubmitted and on the 20th 
day of March, 1903, the court rendered its opinion in which 
it held that its former opinion was wrong, that Judge Fort’s 
judgment was right and should be in all things upheld. Simp- 
son v. Stoddard County, 173 Mo. 321. 

This was the holding of a divided court. Fox wrote 
the majority opinion in which Burgess, Gantt and Valliant, 
JJ., concurred. Judge Brace filed as his dissent the opinion 
rendered at the former hearing holding the title bad. In 
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this dissent, Robinson, C. J., and Marshall, J., concurred. 
Thus the title to a princely estate that hada very tempestuous 
career was finally settled by a vote of four to three in the 
highest state court in Missouri; but the Simpson case had 
been uniformly followed and Stoddard county lawyers can 
now speak with authority as to titles grounded on the “Ringer 
Sale.” 

This last battle-royal engaged the attention and called 
forth the research and learning of many eminent lawyers. 
The plaintiffs were represented by J. F. Shepley and Martin L. 
Clardy, both of St. Louis, Louis F. Dinning, of Potosi, and 
J. J. Russell, of Charleston. Col. Henry N. Phillips, then of 
Poplar Bluff and now of Malden, was employed by the State 
Board of Education, as above mentioned, and the then firm 
of Mozley and Wammack, composed of Norman A. Mozley, 
now deceased, and Senator Ralph Wammack, who is still 
practicing law at Bloomfield, very ably represented Stoddard 
county throughout the progress and to the conclusion of this 
series of lawsuits. 

In the preparation of this article I have been greatly 
aided by information given me by Mr. J. L. Ashley, a former 


Judge of the County Court and now Recorder of Deeds of 
Stoddard county. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF GOVERNOR T. T. CRITTENDEN 


PART III 
GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 


I shall now consider my administration as governor, 
which embraced four important years to the State and to 
myself. Not having the Journals of the State before me I am 
compelled to depend largely on my memory for many matters 
which came before me and the legislature. I am unable now 
to state the amount of cash in the State treasury when I was 
inaugurated. It was quite small, in fact alarmingly so to me 
at that time. The expenses of the legislature, then in session, 
had to be promptly met together with other daily demands. 
At that time the State could only look forward for relief from 
the incoming taxes and the expected payment of a certain 
large sum of money, to wit: $134,000 then due the state by 
Col. James N. Burns, caused by the failure of the Mastin 
Bank of Kansas City at that time. Col. Burns assured me 
before the inauguration that the deficit and interest would be 
fully paid before I had been long in office. This was fully 
done. James and Calvin Burns, who were responsible to 
the State for that sum of money, are both dead; admired and 
honored during their lives, and kindly remembered in their 
graves. All can say of each, 


“So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him.” 


I feel a special pride in saying every obligation of the 
State was met at maturity during my administration. Nota 
State warrant was discounted, in fact, not a single one was 
outstanding and unpaid during that time. After meeting 
every obligation of the State for legislation and otherwise 
at the moment of its maturity, there remained in the State 
vault and in the Bank of Commerce of St. Louis at the close 
of the administration about $18,000,000. The Constitution 
required that $250,000 of the State indebtedness should be 
paid annually. This was promptly done and almost as much 
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more was paid in the four years aggregating altogether about 
$1,800,000. Not a dollar beyond the daily collections and 
current expenses was kept in the treasurer’s vault beyond the 
time that was required to forward it to the Bank of Commerce 
of St. Louis, which had become under the law, the borrower 
of said money; it paying monthly the highest interest or bonus 
for the hire of whatever sum it had of the average daily bal- 
ances. That bank was the State depository, giving the 
security in State or national bonds as required by section 
7639 of the Revised Statutes. The bank was the highest 
bidder for the daily balances and paid the sum of $34,000 as 
interest upon the deposit, which was credited one-half to the 
interest and one-half to the revenue fund. At the close of 
my administration there was not the least shadow of difference 
in dollars and cents between the books of the bank and those 
of the State treasurer. The bank had during those four 
years about $34,000,000 of the State’s money. The books of 
the treasurer’s office were so perfectly kept that in one minute’s 
time I could on examination tell where every dollar of the 
State was and what increment it was bringing to the State. 
Those State and national bonds so held as security by the 
State were kept as a special deposit by the State in the vaults 
of the State’s old fiscal agent, the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York, and the contract entered into between the 
State of Missouri and the Bank of Commerce of St. Louis was 
so drawn that should the Bank of Commerce of St. Louis fail 
in any particular to observe its part of the contract the State 
had the authority to sell at public or private vendue any or 
all the bonds so put up as security, giving ten days’ previous 
notice of the time, place of sale and the conditions of the sale. 
The State’s money was so safely guarded with those securities 
and those securities were so safely guarded in New York 
that it was impossible for the State to lose a cent by the loan, 
even though war and the rumors of war should have shaken the 
financial world from center to circumference. No State 
ever had a better financial system than Missouri. It has 
never lost one cent of its revenue by its loans or by defaulting 
officers. Today the financial standing of the State in the 
money markets of the United States is equal to that of the 
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government. Its bonded indebtedness has been paid to the 
last farthing. Having been one of its past administrators; 
having performed my duties as governor with such fidelity, I 
feel justified at this late day in boasting of those acts which 
have lifted the State to such an elevated pedestal that it 
commands the highest respect and admiration from all sources. 

As Missouri has established such a well organized system 
of education without discrimination on the lines of sex or 
color, from the primary to the most advanced course, no 
intelligent criticisms are ever heard against the State. The 
normal schools are eligibly located in the various parts of the 
State employing a competent corps of teachers and are re- 
markably well managed by their several boards. Those 
schools have accomplished ‘much towards educating and send- 
ing forth well qualified men and women as teachers through- 
out the west andsouth. Those teachers are to be found almost 
throughout every State of those sections. 

It is with pride I now speak of the State university. It 
is beginning, and that rapidly, to assume a high place and 
rank with such universities as those of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Kansas and Nebraska. Within a few more years it 
will reach the forefront of all western and southern colleges; 
provided the legislature of the State gives it the proper recogni- 
tion. The University should be worthy of the State and the 
State is so geographically located, so rich, so great and so 
advanced, that its university should command the patronage 
of not only its own boys and girls from every county, but also 
much of that from Mexico, Japan, India, China and other 
foreign countries. It is the State’s fault if it does not; the sin 
will lie at its door. Its graduates should be received upon 
their diplomas in all the eastern colleges without lowering the 
rank or classification. As I have stood by it in the past I 
shall do so in the future. 

Missouri and Missourians owe that much to Honorable 
James S. Rollins, the father of the University, one of the most 
accomplished men and graceful orators the State ever has had 
or ever will have Homo multarum literarum. 1 will go still 
further in saying that it owes that great obligation also to 
Hon. William F. Switzler, who has recently died at Columbia, 
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who was the Nestor of the Press in the State and who has 
stood so ably for so many years for the university and shoulder 
to shoulder by Col. Rollins. It is seldom indeed that one 
small town has within its limits or has ever had two such men 
as Rollins and Switzler. With great pleasure I add the third 
illustrious man to that list, General Odon Guitar, who is still 
living in an advanced and ripe old age, one of the great lawyers 
of the State, one of the great orators of the State who stood 
for years like a giant by and for the university. We should 
all pull off our hats to such men. 

I have been a friend of education of all kinds and of all 
classes, sectarian, secular, normal and college education of the 
highest grade. When governor I appealed to the legislature 
with much strenuosity for large appropriations in behalf of 
all classes of schools. In my inaugural I foreshadowed my 
views in declaring that parsimony towards education was 
liberality towards crime, which utterance was re-echoed over 
every part of the State by the educational journals. I gavea 
warm support to the Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City for 
the education of the negroes in the higher studies, as will be 
verified by Inman Page, then its president, now occupying 
some similar position in Oklahoma Territory. He was an 
educated gentleman and at all times a gentleman. I was 
deeply mortified by daily seeing at Jefferson City, whilst the 
legislature was in session, Dr. Laws, then president of the 
university, together with some one or more members of its 
board of curators importuning the legislature for the necessary 
appropriations to carry on the university. The Constitution 
of the State demanded and commanded its support with the 
necessary appropriations. The growing importance and 
popularity of the university also demanded a liberal annual 
support. Its treatment at that time was alike so disgrace- 
ful and shameful, as if it were an institution of some other 
state, or a foundling, that I advocated in one of my messages 
an issuance to the university by the State a non-negotiable and 
non-transferable bond or certificate for one million dollars, 
payable at some indefinite date, bearing interest at six per 
cent per annum payable semi-annually. 1 was in dead earnest 
about this bond and had many supporters in the legislature 
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and many supporters of the leading educational men of the 
State, but did not have the necessary support to enact such a 
measure into law. Missouri has one of the best common- 
school systems in the United States, having one of the largest 
common-school funds of all the states and should have in my 
opinion, an endowment to the university of commanding 
importance full worthy of the cuitivated community in which 
it is located and to the great state which stands as its endorser 
and guardian. A state is now measured in the world by its 
financial and educational systems. It is gratifying to know 
that both standards are now high without a cloud to over- 
shadow and darken. 

The second serious question that confronted me after 
the inauguration was the controversy with the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad in regard to its obligation to the State. I 
was inaugurated as heretofore stated on the 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1881, and on the 15th of the same month, the Fund 
Commissioners consisting of the Governor, Auditor and Attor- 
ney-General were notified by William Dowd, president of the 
road, that under the Act of 1865 the company proposed pay- 
ing into the State treasury the sum of three million dollars, 
and the accrued interest to the date of payment in full dis- 
charge of the State’s statutory lien on the road and its equip- 
ments. George W. Easley represented the road. In June, 
1881, the road tendered to the Fund Commissioners the sum 
of three million dollars in payment of what the company 
claimed to owe the State for the bonds issued and endorsed 
by the State under the Acts of 1855 and 1857. The Fund 
Commissioners refused to receive that sum as payment in 
full but expressed a willingness to receive and receipt for the 
sum in part payment of the amount due under the Act of 
1865. On the 20th day of June the company paid to the 
State treasurer $3,090,000 of which $90,000 was to be used to 
pay the interest maturing ten days thereafter, and the three 
million dollars to pass into the State treasury to the credit of 
the company. On the payment of the sum the treasurer of 
the State, Phil E. Chappell, executed his receipt to the trustees 
of the road in form as agreed on by all parties concerned, that 
is on account. In order to avoid the cost and danger of trans- 
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mitting such a large sum from New York to Jefferson City and 
return, the money was deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce to the credit of the State. Subsequent to the pay- 
ment the road through its attorney demanded that I as 
governor execute a release of the statutory lien of the State, 
created by the Acts of 1851 and 1855. This I refused to do 
as the company had not in my opinion paid the full amount of 
its liability to the State. The company contended that the 
sum paid covered the whole amount due the State and in- 
stituted a proceeding against me as governor, in the Supreme 
Court of the State, to compel me to assign to the company’s 
trustee the lien of the State. The court denied the applica- 
tion; then the company at once filed in the same court an 
application for mandamus against the treasurer of the State 
to compel him to amend his receipt, so as to fully discharge it 
from all further obligations to the State. This application 
was also denied. The company then refused to pay the in- 
terest on the outstanding bonds maturing January Ist, 1882. 
I forthwith proceeded to advertise the road and appurtenances 
for sale as provided by the Act of 1851. Thereupon the com- 
pany filed its bill in equity in the United States Circuit Court 
in Jefferson City, alleging the full payment of the debt and 
again prayed that I be ordered and required by the decree of 
the court to assign the State’s lien on the road and appur- 
tenances to the company or its trustees, and to enjoin the sale 
of the road. The court denied the prayer as the payment was 
not in its opinion a full discharge of the obligation, con- 
sequently refused the injunction. The company then amended 
its bill praying the same relief which if denied then the alter- 
native relief was asked of the repayment of the three million 
dollars. The court again denied both prayers. So far both 
State and federal courts had held that the company had not 
discharged its obligations to the State, and the federal courts 
had additionally held that the company should pay the 
matured interest on the bonds. The State had been success- 
ful in the several legal controversies with the company fully 
sustaining my views in every respect. They were great legal 
battles. The State was represented by the attorney-general, 
Danie) McIntyre, Glover and Shipley, Henderson and Shields 
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of St. Louis. The road was represented by its local attorney 
George W. Easley, Mr. Bartlett of Boston, its general solicitor, 
Judge John F. Dillon and Elihu Root of New York, the present 
distinguished secretary of state at Washington. The con- 
troversy was concluded after my administration had ended, 
but was carried on to a full victory for the State before the 
Supreme Court of the United States along the line or lines 
suggested by me and the fund commissioners. The company 
was required by the United States Supreme Court to pay such 
further sum or sums of money as became necessary to buy and 
take up and fully discharge whatever bonds so issued that 
were outstanding against it and the State. This was done 
and the legal battle great as it was became a reminiscence of 
the past. The Act of 1865 was so cunningly drawn by an 
astute Missourian as it was supposed in the interest of the 
road that it wholly failed before the courts to accomplish its 
purpose; showing how often “the best laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aglee.’”’ Now that I have long since retired 
from office, with all my ambitions chilled and cooled by age, 
I am willing to have my administration measured in honesty, 
fidelity and ability by this legal triumph of the State. Often 
the greatest trial to which a governor can be subjected is to be 
called upon at a moment’s notice to deal with events and con- 
ditions for which there is no precedent. 

I returned from Congress on the 4th of March, 1878, to 
become a candidate for governor in 1880. The campaign for 
the office was quite active, and of unusual interest, as my 
opponents for nomination were General John S. Marmaduke 
and John A. Hockaday, men of ability, activity and popularity, 
each having in the many counties a large following. When the 
convention assembled I was nominated on the first ballot and 
elected by 54,000 majority over Hon. D. P. Dyer, an able 
speaker, an able debater,a popular man and a fine electioneerer. 
I was inaugurated on the 10th day of January, 1881, as 
before said before the assembled legislature of the State and 
hundreds of strangers gathered to witness the occasion. My 
predecessor was John S. Phelps, an able statesman, a dis- 
tinguished politician, not only in Missouri but throughout 
our common country, as he had served nine terms in Congress; 
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a part of that time as chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House. It was somewhat embarrassing to 
follow such a popular governor as he had made. From the 
moment of inauguration my administration had questions 
of grave import before it. It is always a matter of serious 
reflection to a governor just inducted into office to have a new 
legislature to deal with, as unaccustomed to legislation as the 
governor himself, but the time and occasion had to be met in 
some way and I determined to meet it to the best of my 
ability, depending upon my knowledge of the State and upon 
an overruling Providence to guide me in the right direction. 
Many important questions of legislation and otherwise, arose 
in quick succession which were disposed of in their season and 
not to the hurt of the State. I ever kept the State before my 
eyes with the determination of its advancement and supremacy 
over all obstructions. 

When nominated for the high office I declared before the 
people I had three well-defined purposes and plans in my mind 
which I was determined to carry out, God giving me the 
strength: First, the building up and sustaining the financial 
credit of the State; second, to have a broader and more far- 
reaching system of education of the children; third, a solemn 
determination to overthrow and destroy that outlawry in the 
State whose head and front was the James gang, who 
had infested the western part of the State, ad libitum robbing 
trains, robbing and murdering people, going through passen- 
gers in the most approved style of highwaymen, giving to the 
State the disgraceful cognomen of “the robber state.” I suc- 
ceeded in all my purposes as far as was within my power; 
the result being Missouri is today ranking high ir. its financial 
standing, in its educational standing, and peace reigns from 
border to border with no pet band of outlaws riding over the 
State as freebooters and free looters. With pride I look at 
the Missouri, at the close of my administration, in comparison 
to that of its commencement with all its disturbances and law- 
lessness. There was not a horse nor an acre of land in the 
western part of the State whose value was not increased at 
least thirty-three per cent by the destruction of that band. 
As a great English architect once said, ‘If you seek my monu- 
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ment, look around you.” I am not by any means claiming 
all the honor for what was accomplished, as I had many co- 
laborers who did as much, if not more than I did in making the 
State honest, peaceful and great, and moving forward like a 
great giant to a greater destiny, 


‘‘How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone.” 


I consider those three acts as the chef d’ouvre of my 
administration. If asked, as I often have been, which one 
was of the greatest benefit to Missouri, as a state, and to the 
people as a class, I should unhesitatingly say, breaking up the 
James gang of outlaws. That has been to every part of Mis- 
souri what putting down brigandage in Calabria and Sicily 
by the Italian government was to Italy, which is seen and 
known to everyone in Italy and to those of our people who 
visit it. 

As soon as I was inaugurated I discovered there was much 
to be done by me as governor, not that my predecessor had 
not done his full duty as governor, but that the hourly and 
daily demands of the office were pressing and imperative. 
The man who is governor of such a state will, if he conscien- 
tiously does his duty, find his hands full of work. If such was 
the case in past years what must it be today when the State 
has grown so much larger in wealth, population, and im- 
portance. I think the legislature has wisely in some respects 
relieved the governor of much of the clerical work and drudgery 
of the office. There is much more of which he should be 
relieved. There should be a pardon board established at the 
penitentiary which should have cognizance of and over all 
applications for pardon, commutations, and somewhat over 
the management of that institution. No governor was ever 
inaugurated who was not at once confronted with a large batch 
of new applications for pardons by the new members of the 
legislature and others; also confronted with stacks of old appli- 
cations which had grown gray and musty on file, some having 
been there from time immemorial, the prisoner long since 
turned out or dead. Such work makes a governor’ tremble 
and shake and somewhat indignant as it had been handed 
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down as perquisite or inheritance of the office. Since my day 
at the Capitol a secretary of pardons has been created who 
will be of much service to the governor, bearing many of the 
sins and curses heretofore heaped on the governor’s head. 
I am now out of office, never expecting to be in again, having 
had long years of experience and can knowingly say the 
governor of a state is often wickedly, cruelly, causelessly 
abused for doing, or not doing those things about which he is 
far more intelligently advised than his critics or libelers. 
In nine out of ten of all such cases the governor is right, being 
in the situation to know he is right; and the other fellow is 
wrong, being in the situation not to be right. 


I shall now approach the third most important question 
that came before me as governor with some degree of intelli- 
gence and some degree of trepidation. I have referred to it 
maybe several times in the previous parts of this article. 
That question had been before my predecessors for years, 
commanding their most serious consideration, each pursuing 
a course that seemed best to eradicate its blighting evils on 
the State and causing deep blushing of mortification to 
every citizen, not in sympathy with the outlaws. I refer to 
the James gang of outlaws. I confess there was a large ele- 
ment of my own party who had more sympathy with such 
outlaws than with my undertaking to suppress them; more 
with the violators of the law, than with the law itself. If not 
in full sympathy with them, giving the glad hand of welcome 
day and night, they acquiesced in their acts with suppressed 
joy, with eyes half-closed on their crimes as those of a medieval 
saint upon the sins of the devotees. In this I am reminded of 
the old days of registrars under the Drake Constitution in this 
State. A prominent citizen of Pettis county was brought up 
before the board of registrars when desiring to vote. One 
of his intensely bitter and prejudiced Radical friends objected 
on account, as he said, of his rebel proclivities. When asked 
for his proof he at once said, “that he had noticed time and 
again after a great rebel victory in some battle, that man had 
always called his hogs a /eetle louder and a leetle earlier.” In 
consequence of such sympathizers I had more than double 
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work to perform in breaking up the gang, or gangs, for there 
was more than one in Missouri at that time. 

I studied closely what my predecessors did in their 
efforts to suppress the outlawry and as those efforts failed 
from some cause or other, I determined to pursue a far differ- 
ent and more drastic one. Under the law of the State at that 
time the governor could offer as a reward only $300 for cap- 
turing and convicting each offender or outlaw. There were 
or had been seven men in the Frank and Jesse James gang. 
It was manifest that $2100 would not as a reward accomplish 
any good, only causing smiles, jibes, and mockery at my effort. 
Concluding that the James gang pursued its lawless course 
for the money in it, oftentimes acquiring large sums, I deter- 
mined to offer a reward of $50,000; so much for each capture 
and conviction, which in my opinion would be a temptation 
to some one or more of the gang, or to some of their friends, 
to “‘peach”’ or divulge on their associates in crime. As money 
was their object in the first place in their lawless pursuit, I 
believed an offer of a large sum as a reward by the law officers 
of the State would eventually reach those who had become 
tired of the life, and more tired of being led on in blood and 
crime by a desperate leader. I was not mistaken in either 
view. Having no power to take the money from the State 
treasury to suppress the outlawry, I called on the general 
managers of the various railroads and express offices operating 
in the State to meet me at the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, on 
the 27th of July, 1882 [1881?], on business of vast importance 
to them and the State. They met me at the appointed time 
and place, and I presented the object of the meeting which 
was accepted and endorsed by those present, fully believing, 
as I did, it would accomplish the end, as it was the most 
feasible one, as someone of them remarked, ever presented or 
acted on by the governor of the State. Col. Wells H. Blodgett, 
attorney of the Wabash Railroad. and M. A. Lowe, attorney 
of the Rock Island, were also present, and being in full sym- 
pathy with me and after consultation, one or both prepared 
the proclamation of reward of $50,000 as subscribed on that 
occasion which was acceptable to me and I had it; published 
and issued as soon as I returned to Jefferson City, bearing 
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on the proclamation the great seal of the State. As soon 
as the proclamation was published all kinds of fun, low vulgar 
fun and sport, were made of it by the friends and sympa- 
thizers of the James gang; even a small daily paper published 
at Jefferson City at the time said: ‘‘Crittenden’s bull was 
about equal in importance to one issued centuries before by 
a Pope in regard to some foolish matter and would accomplish 
in the end about as much.” Such journalism was thrust daily 
under my nose from various parts of the State, to which I 
paid no attention as I was more or less cognizant that the 
leaven was at work and at last the gang would be overthrown 
and the laugh would be upon those small creatures, also fully 
believing that the man who laughs last can laugh the loudest. 
Without entering into further details, suffice it to say the 
proclamation of reward accomplished its purpose in less than 
one year at a cost not exceeding $20,000, not one cent of 
which was drawn from the State. It has been often said and 
published the world over, that I had offered the reward for 
Frank and Jesse James “‘dead or alive,” which was untrue and 
as false as words could possibly be, as the proclamation itself 
will show. Otherwise I have no denial or apology to offer for 
it or my conduct in the premises. This band almost claimed 
Missouri by proscription as its preserve or reservation. It 
was no smaljl matter to destroy it as its branches and roots 
reached everywhere, but it was done, with a firm belief in the 
support of the law, even in that part of the State in which the 
gang was held in reverence by so many of their followers and 
sympathizers ; false gods before a misled and misguided people, 
who fell as Gog and Magog fell in disgrace before their wor- 
shippers. 


“Feb. 24th, 1932. 
“Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, 
The State Historical Society of Mo., 
Columbia, Mo. 


“‘Dear Mr. Shoemaker: 


“There seems to be a widespread mistaken idea of the 
Proclamation issued by my Father, the then Chief Executive 
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of the State, for breaking up outlawry in Missouri, the im- 
pression with many being, it read in connection with the 
JAMES BOYS, ‘DEAD OR ALIVE.” That is absolutely 
false and the best evidence of the fact is the Proclamation 
itself. 

“And to clear up this question for history’s sake, the 
document should be published in full in the next issue of the 
Review. 

“In part, it clearly states: 

‘For the ARREST and DELIVERY of said FRANK 

JAMES and JESSE W. JAMES, and each or either of 
them, to the Sheriff of said Daviess County, I hereby 
offer a reward of five thousand dollars ($5000.00) and 
for the conviction of either of the parties last aforesaid 
of participation in either of the murders or robberies 
above mentioned, I hereby offer a further reward of five 
thousand dollars ($5000.00).’ 

“In justice to my Father and for information of the 
public, I sincerely hope you will publish the historic document 
in full. 

“To my certain knowledge, neither Father nor the State 
authorities, entered into any further agreement with the 
Fords, than that contained in the Proclamation. 

“Very truly yours, 
Huston CRITTENDEN.” 


(The full text of the Proclamation requested follows, as 
it appears in Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of 
the State of Missouri, volume 6, pages 494-496, published in 
1924 by the State Historical Society of Missouri.) 

OFFERING A REWARD 
July 28, 1881 
From the Register of Civil Proceedings, 1879-1882, pp. 404-405. 





State of Missouri, Executive Department. 


WHEREAS it has been made known to me as the gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri, that certain parties, whose 
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names are to me unknown, have confederated and banded 
themselves together for the purpose of committing robberies 
and other depredations within this state; and 

WHEREAS said parties did on or about the Eighth day 
of October 1879, stop a train near Glendale in the county of 
Jackson in said state and with force and violence take, steal 
and carry away the money and other express matter being 
carried thereon, and 

WHEREAS, on the 15th day of July 1881, said parties 
and their confederates did stop a train upon the line of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, near 
Winston in the county of Daviess in said state, and with force 
and violence take, steal and carry away the money and other 
express matter being carried thereon; and 

WHEREAS—in perpetration of the robbery last afore- 
said, the parties engaged therein did kill and murder one 
William Westfall the conductor of the train aforesaid, to- 
gether with one John McCulloch who was at the time in the 
employ of said company then on said train: and 

WHEREAS—Frank James and Jesse W. James stand 
indicted in the circuit court of Daviess county in the state 
aforesaid for the murder of John W. Sheets: and 

WHEREAS—the parties engaged in the robberies and 
murders aforesaid, and each of them, have fled from justice 
and have absconded and secreted themselves: 

Now THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises, 
and in lieu of all other rewards heretofore offered for the arrest 
or conviction of the parties aforesaid or either of them by any 
person or corporation I, Thomas T. Crittenden, governor of 
the state of Missouri do hereby offer a reward of Five thousand 
dollars ($5000.00) for the arrest and conviction of each person 
participating in either of the robberies or murders aforesaid, 
excepting the said Frank James and Jesse W. James; and for 
the arrest and delivery of said Frank James and Jesse W. 
James, and each or either of them to the sheriff of said Daviess 
county I hereby offer a reward of Five Thousand dollars 
($5000) and for the conviction of either of the parties last 
aforesaid of participation in either of the murders or robberies 
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above mentioned, I hereby offer a further reward of Five 
Thousand Dollars ($5000). 

In Testimony Whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused to be affixed the great seal of the State of 
Missouri. Done at the City of Jefferson this twenty- 
eight day of July A. D. 1881. 

Tuo. T. CRITTENDEN. 


By the Governor: 
Micn’t K. McGratu, Secretary of State. 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
SEVENTH ARTICLE 


MACK, MANAGING EDITOR 


He was a “happy warrior’’ in his life with the armies. 
He widened his newspaper fame by his activities in Washing- 
ton until, it was said, several newspapers, other than the one 
to which he was publicly attached, carried him on their pay- 
rolls to keep their own men better informed. His travels as a 
political correspondent brought him into close news relations 
with public men, and his judgment in campaigns was highly 
esteemed. But he went through several tryouts before he 
found his place of national recognition as a managing editor. 

In 1868 he was called to the home office of the paper he 
had served so successfully as a correspondent—the Cincinnati 
Commercial. In a short time he changed to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. In two years there he showed such executive ability 
that he attracted the attention of a group of men who had 
started a new paper in Chicago—the Republican. Charles A. 
Dana, who subsequently made the New York Sun, had not 
satisfied the Chicago people and had gone back to New York— 
one more illustration of how much environment counts in 
journalism. Countless mistakes have been made on the 
theory that a proven good newspaper man in one community 
will be just as good or better in another. 

The Chicago men sent for McCullagh, but what he might 
have accomplished, he had only brief opportunity to indicate. 
Melville E. Stone, at that time just entering on his dis- 
tinguished career, said McCullagh was achieving success with 
the Chicago Republican when the great fire of October, 1871, 
occurred. The business district and considerable portions of 
the south and west side residence sections were burned. That 
city was hard hit in a newspaper sense. All one day, when the 
information showing the full extent of loss was known, the 
proposition to load type and press and printers on a train with 
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the purpose of printing an edition in Chicago was under con- 
sideration in one St. Louis newspaper office. St. Louis fire- 
men with several of their engines crossed the river on the 
ferryboats and boarded a special train, awaiting a call to go 
to Chicago. The newspaper situation there was so desperate 
that Wilbur F. Storey seriously questioned whether it would 
be advisable to attempt further publication of the Times, 
then the leading paper of Chicago. The backers of the Chi- 
cago Republican decided not to revive it. 

Mr. McCullagh’s autobiographical notes were as con- 
densed as his editorial paragraphs. ‘I have lived here,” he 
said one day, in response to an inquiry, “since I was burned 
out in Chicago. Previous to that Divine dispensation I had 
lived here in 1859 and 60. Mr. McKee was my first employer, 
when he paid me a very small amount of money for doing a 
very large amount of work—in 1859. I became managing 
editor of the Globe in the fall of 1873, having previously been 
discharged from the St. Louis Democrat by its proprietor.” 


HIS ONLY DISCHARGE 


That “discharge” has a place in St. Louis newspaper 
history. When Mr. McCullagh came to St. Louis near the 
close of 187i, and was made managing editor of the Democrat, 
the paper was owned by McKee, Fishback and Houser, 
respectively, in one-half, one-third and one-sixth parts. Mr. 
Mac acquired a few shares. It seemed as if after experiences 
at Cincinnati and Chicago he was now to find a place in jour- 
nalism—where he could say “Alabama.” But the three owners 
differed in matters of policy. Those were years of mixed 
politics in Missouri, especially among Republicans. There 
were Radicals and Liberals. There was wide difference of 
opinions as to the treatment to be accorded the returned 
Confederates. The differences between the partners increased 
until Fishback took them into court. A partition sale was 
ordered, bidding limited to the three partners. The compe- 
tition closed at $456,000, which was Fishback’s bid. 

McKee and Houser retired. From Indianapolis came 
W. P. Fishback, familiarly called ‘Pink’ Fishback, brother of 
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George W., with a coterie of Indianapolis newspaper men, 
to “give St. Louis a real newspaper.” McKee and Houser 
assembled the necessary materal, recruited an editorial and 
city staff and in five months had the Globe functioning. 
McCullagh continued with the Democrat, entertaining the 
town with supposititious reports of doings at “the Robbers’ 
Roost” as he called the Globe office. But there developed an 
excess of talent upstairs on the Democrat. 


It included a young man from the East, of college educa- 
tion, fine address and considerable ability. He was received 
in society and became interested in the daughter of a wealthy 
citizen. One day Mr. McCullagh was informed that the new 
regime deemed it expedient to make Newton Crane managing 
editor. He was offered a subordinate position. His answer 
smacked of the war correspondent days. ‘‘A general doesn’t 
take orders from a corporal,’”’ he said, and retired from the 
Democrat, but only to be sent for immediately by McKee and 
Houser and given the managing editorship of the Globe. If 
the competition between the papers had been sharp before, 


it was now fierce. How it came to a finish in 1875, Mr. 
McCullagh described: 


Early in the summer of 1874, Henry T. Blow called at the Globe 
office as an authorized agent of George W. Fishback, to negotiate the 
sale of the Democrat. The price named was within a few thousand dollars 
of that subsequently paid. Mr. McKee was absent from the city and 
the conference was held with Mr. Houser. Mr. Blow stated that Mr. 
Fishback was tired of the controversy which seemed inevitable so long 
as the two papers existed, and I edited one of them. He had recently 
employed Grosvenor to edit the Democrat, but with no other perceptible 
effect than to develop that remarkable person’s power to reduce circula- 
tion, and his only hope of peace and solvency was to make a sale to McKee 
and Houser. After awhile Mr. McKee came home and gave the matter 
someattention. I expressed to him the opinion that extinction was cheaper 
than purchase, and that the Democrat could be sunk for half the money 
named as its price; that so long as it was edited and managed as it was at 
that time it was no rival of the Globe; and that the Globe’s only source of 
danger was in the possibility on the Democrat passing into the hands of 
men of some newspaper ability and experience, which would give us a lively 
competition for the supremacy we then held. The Democrat was then 
shouting itself hoarse for Gentry, and although it had the entire Republican 
party of the State at its back, while the Globe was indulging in the luxury 
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of a guerrilla war against both tickets and all candidates, the Democrat, as 
the books will show, went steadily down, while the Globe went steadily 
up in circulation and business. 

I was then an unwilling stockholder in the Democrat, and had sent 
several lawyers in pursuit of a bad investment, but all to no purpose. 
I thought I would begin the new year (1875) with a new row, and I was 
in a fair way to make things lively in the bowels of the Democrat when 
my attorney suddenly turned his attention to negotiations between Mr. 
Fishback and McKee and Houser, at the suggestion of the first named 
gentleman. The price named at the start was precisely that given at 
the end, ($325,000) The Globe had distanced the Democrat out of sight, 
but there was still the dangerous possibility of combing Grosvenor out 
of the latter journal and making it a rival to the former. This greatly 
enhanced the value of the Democrat to the proprietors of the Globe. 


EXIT THE IMPORTED TALENT 


The Globe took over the Democrat. The imported talent, 
having wrecked the fortunes of George W. Fishback, re- 
turned to Indiana and ‘the Indianapolis crowd” became a 
reminiscence in St. Louis journalism. Newton Crane married, 
moved to England, practised law in London and became 
prominent in the American colony. Apropos of nothing, per- 
haps, Mr. McCullagh wrote this paragraph: 


Journalism is the grave of genius,’ says one of the 
eastern college graduates this year. If he wanted to make a 
first-class axiom he should have said that college graduates 
are the grave-diggers of journalism.” 

Years afterwards it came within the province of the 
Globe-Democrat to show George W. Fishback personal favor 
and it was given ungrudgingly. Mr. Fishback was a candi- 
date for a high Federal appointment in St. Louis. Just how 
the Globe-Democrat, and particularly its editor, would view the 
candidacy was a question which troubled Mr. Fishback’s 
friends. In reply to an inquiry, Mr. McCullagh telegraphed 
the Washington correspondent of the paper: 

“T know of no rule of diplomacy which makes a case of 
persona non grata against a man for having a d—d fool for a 
brother. Fishback is the best suggestion yet made.” 


In the consolidation Mr. McCullagh was given some stock 
to be added to what he already had in the old Democrat, but 
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the interest was not large. The financial consideration was 
outweighed by the contract made with McKee and Houser 
for his services as managing editor. The contract was not in 
writing. It was an understanding which meant, Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh once said, that he was to “run the editorial and news 
as long as he kept up the circulation.” And to put the con- 
tract into force he divorced the upstairs from the downstairs, 
in so far as minor matters of management were concerned. 
Readers soon realized absence of censorship over the editorial 
end of the Globe-Democrat. 


“Bummer Bill” was the alias Mr. McCullagh bestowed 
upon William M. Grosvenor, the former editor of the Missouri 
Democrat. Colonel Grosvenor had moved to New York and 
was writing for eastern newspapers his version of affairs in 
Missouri. “The Big Booby” was the epithet applied to 
William Hyde, editor of the Republican. Throughout the 
national campaign of 1876, the Globe-Democrat seldom referred 
to Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic nominee for President 
otherwise than as ‘Slippery Sam.” 


One of the earliest of Mr. McCullagh’s paragraphs before 
the nomination of Tilden in the national convention held in the 
Merchants’ Exchange at St. Louis that year was: ‘The ‘best 
and most available’ Democrat begins his name with the letter 
$.”". When the “Tilden and Hendricks Boys in Blue” of St. 
Louis, composed of Democrats who had fought in the Union 
army, went to Indianapolis, headed by Colonel David Murphy, 
to participate in a political demonstration just preceding the 
October election, the Globe-Democrat called them ‘‘Bummers 
in Blue.” 


Through the campaign of 1876, Mr. McCullagh found 
inexhaustible material in the candidacies of Tilden for presi- 
dent and Phelps for governor. The first column on the edi- 
torial page bristled with paragraphs of which a few samples 
may be quoted: 


Hutch has gone East. If he should get hold of Tilden’s barrel of 
money on the way, we pity the rest of the boys. He will leave nothing 
but a few staves and a bunghole. 
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“When the Globe-Democrat asserts that the Times has been bought by 
‘Tilden money’ the silly charge only excites a smile.” (Times) That's 
nothing, for; in the language of Shakespeare: 

“Meet it is, I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain.” 


Slippery Sam and his friends used the two-thirds rule against Pendleton 
in 1868, and now the poisoned chalice is about to be commended to their 
own lips. 

The Phelps Guards, now being organized throughout the State, should 
change their name to Ladies Cabin Rangers, The Sofa Cadets or The State 
Room Busters. 

We received a letter yesterday asking for a copy of the Globe-Democrat 
containing “that article on Phelps.” This reminds us of a story told of 
Mr. Greeley. During the days of the Kansas troubles, a person from 
the country called at the Tribune office, inquired for Mr. Greeley, and 
told him he would like to get a copy of the paper containing his article 
on Kansas. “You darn fool,” said the petulant philosopher, “the Tribune 
hasn't been printed any day for a year without an article on Kansas. 
Which one do you want?” 

The Youngers and James Boys ought to know that this is no time to be 
robbing banks in Minnesota, while the Reform party of Missouri, under the 
leadership of Mr. Phelps, is in danger. They should be at home, assisting 
in the great work of rescuing the country from the rule of the Radicals. 

Phelps in the ladies cabin and Tilton in the sleeping car! Grace, 
mercy and peace! 

Although we have no interest, direct or indirect, in the distribu- 
tion of Tilden’s barrel of money, we feel compelled to protest against the 
way in which the ‘“‘divide”’ seems to be goingon. New York Worlds by the 
thousands and Stars by the tens of thousands are sent out by express to 
manufacture sentiment in favor of the reformer, while here, in St. Louis, 
Democratic journalism is starving. Here is Hutchins, a delegate-at-large, 
painfully balancing himself upon the fence, and here is the Republican 
engaged in the Lilliputian operation of wiping out a debt of $150,000 with 
city printing at a cent and a half a line, and Tilden’s money going to swell 
the plethoric coffers of the oriental Worlds and Stars. The first principle 
of Democracy is a square divide; yet if this is a square divide, what was 
the use of holding the convention in St. Louis. 

A correspondent, interested in historical studies, writes to us to 
ask if Oregon was included in the Louisiana Purchase. To the best of our 
recollection, the only occasion in which Oregon was purchased was on 

December 6, 1876, when it was bought for $8,000 (slush money) by William 
Tilden Pelton, the nephew, secretary and political manager of Samuel 
Jones Tilden, Reform candidate for the Presidency. 


The next year, 1877, very early in the new Republican 
administration at Washington, the paragraph-loaded machine 
gun was turned on Hayes: 
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We fear the Muse of History will be compelled to say of Mr. Hayes 
that he was a bad case of a canalboat captain suddenly elevated to the 
quarterdeck of a Cunard steamer. 


It is true, as several newspapers aver, that the Globe-Democrat did 
not always admire General Grant while he was President. But this was 
before we had heard of Hayes. As the poet sweetly sings: 

“Darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


Weare willing that the Democratic papers shall indorse Mr. Hayes and 
his policy just as much as they please, but it strikes us that they are 
going a little too far when they speak of it as a continuation of the policy 


of Mr. Lincoln. Punishment after death should not be inflicted by mortal 
hands. 


ONE OF THE SHINING MARKS 


Carl Schurz was another of Mr. McCullagh’s shining 
marks. He came to St. Louis after the Civil war and took 
the editorship of the Westliche Post. The German press was 
at the heyday of power. St. Louis supported four daily Ger- 
man papers, and one of them, the Westliche Post, made for- 
tunes for four families. Schurz was given a term in the 
United States Senate, the Legislature being Republican, or, 
as it was more frequently termed, “‘Radical.”” At the end of 
his senatorial term, Schurz resumed the editorship. When the 
Hayes Administration was formed in 1877, Schurz was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior. But in office or out of it, 
he was the object of frequent paragraphic notice from Mr. 
McCullagh. Schurz was not a party man. Some of the time 
he was aligned with the Republican organization. More 
frequently he was independent, which prompted Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh to write: 

“Carl Schurz sprained his ankle a few days ago, trying to 
catch a train at Lawrence, Mass. He sprained his conscience 
several years ago, trying to catch up with a Democratic 
procession.” 

“Carl Schurz is on our side this time, but we think we can 
win this fight, nevertheless.” 

Schurz vigorously opposed the movement to nominate 
Grant in 1880, going so far as to attack his military record. 


This drew from Mr. McCullagh several paragraphs of which 
a sample is given: 
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Major General Schurz, U. S. A., continues his fearless criticism of 
Grant’s military record. At the close of yesterday’s article in the Westliche 
Post there was not enough left of the little man from Galena to make a 
second lieutenant. The truth is that there was no real military genius 
displayed in the late war, on the part of the Federals, except at the battle 
of Chancellorsville, where Gens. Schurz, Schimmelfenning and Sigel 
were in command. Schurz killed a great many rebels there. But he 
killed them after the manner related by a noted Mexican scout named Bill 
Chowder. Bill was six-feet-three, and was one of many sitting around a 
campfire and telling how each had killed his man. ‘You killed your man, 
didn’t you, Bill?” “Oh, you bet I did.” ‘Did you shoot him?” ‘No.” 
“Run him down?” ‘Well, no, not exactly that either; but he died tryin’ 
to run me down.” 


From a letter written by President Lincoln in July, 1864, 
Mr. McCullagh quoted: 

“T also received yours about Gen. Carl Schurz. I appreci- 
ate him certainly as highly as you do, but you can never know 
until you have the trial how difficult it is to find a place for an 
officer of so high rank when there is no place seeking him.” 

The comment of the Globe-Democrat upon Mr. Lincoln’s 
peculiar estimate of Schurz was: 

“Mr. Lincoln’s sarcasm was very gentle. An officer of 
high rank for whom there was no place in the most critical 
period of the war! But Carl drew his pay like a little man, 
all the same.” 


PERSONAL JOURNALISM 


Upon the subject of personal journalism, Mr. McCullagh 
had decided opinions and occasionally impressed them on his 
contemporaries: 

“We regret to notice another outburst of personal jour- 
nalism between two of our contemporaries. We begin to 
think that a good example is of no value whatever, and that 
all we have said in the cause of amity and friendship between 
editors is sheer waste of intellectual force.” 

But this wise counsel failed to avert an ‘outburst’ 
started by the St. Louis Journal, self-constituted organ of the 
local Republican machine in 1876. W. V. Wolcott was the 
senior proprietor of the Journal. A question was raised as to 
Mr. McCullagh’s personal political opinions. 
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‘“‘ ‘We can assure those who do not know Mr. McCullagh 
that those who do know him regard him as a bitter and vin- 
dictive Democrat.’ (St. Louis Blackmailer.) We can assure 
those who do not know Mr. Wolcott that those who do know 
him regard him as a creditless, conscienceless and characterless 
deadbeat, liar and loafer.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. McCullagh continued his efforts to 
promote journalistic harmony in his own left-handed way: 


The Times is indulging in another series of unjustifiable attacks 
upon the Republican, its founders and its founderers. This is very im- 
proper, and quite beneath the dignity of metropolitan journalism. 

The journalistic Jumbo of the Republican calls attention to the fact 
that a few days ago he “‘designated’”’ the editor of the Globe-Democrat as a 
Bohemian. Well, what if he did? We have heard the same journalistic 
Jumbo “designated” as a drunken loafer and a gambler’s pimp. These 
“designations” you see are not always reliable. 

The Globe-Democrat, perhaps, will be expected to take some notice of 
the allegation several times repeated in yesterday's Republican, that cer- 
tain matter published in our columns as having been received from San 
Francisco did not come by telegraph at all, but was written in our office. 
We notice the assertion only to say that its author is a brainless ass and an 
unmitigated liar. 

The Republican reminds the Globe-Democrat that judicial records 
are stubborn facts. True,O King. And nobody knows it better than the 
two old beats of the Republican, who, according to judicial records, are 
self-acknowledged blackmailers and self-convicted blacklegs. 

There is a good deal of talk in the newspapers about the Big Horn 
route. Colonel George Knapp knows all about it. The trail is first struck 
at the Republican office, thence to Jacoby’s thence to the Southern hotel, 
thence up Fourth Street to the Planters’ House, and Lupe’s, thence up 
Olive Street to a half a dozen points. 

The Big Booby of the Republican, having spent a-great many years in 
ineffectual attempts to learn the use of a pen, is wise enough to fall back 
on the scissiors when he would enliven the dreary waste of his editorial 
columns. We congratulate the Big Booby on the judgment with which 
he selects from the files of the deceased Democrat. 

The Republican calls our Mississippi River Expedition a ‘“‘k-news 
fleet.” The wit is supposed to be deeply embedded in the k and the hyphen. 
As Colonel John once remarked; ‘‘Bill doesn’t often do his best but there's 
a hell's sloo o’ humor in him when he gets started.” 


The personal journalism with which Mr. McCullagh 
concerned himself was concentrated. Diffuseness of compo- 
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sition he abhorred. Coming into the city editor’s room one 
noonday, he laid down the morning paper on the desk and 
pointed to two lines in the first column of the editorial page. 
The words were blistering. 

“When you have to go after a man,” said Mr. McCullagh, 
‘put a drop of vitriol on him. Don’t pour a barrel of vinegar 
over him.” 


THE VACANT CHAIR 


In the course of some .autobiographical reminiscences, 
not written but delivered offhand by word of mouth, Mr. 
McCullagh described newspaper office conditions as he found 
them in St. Louis: 


In general I may say, after I came down here, as I remarked to a friend, 
there was a large part of the population that would not allow their wives to 
have a baby without coming to see Mr. McKee as to the name of the baby. 
Or I can state more accurately that I have never known a man to run for 
office, whether for marketmaster or President, who did not first want to 
come and see Mr. McKee,—I mean on our side,—and Mr. McKee always 
took more interest in that man than if he were running himself. I told 
him on one occasion since I went into the Globe office there was getting to 
be a little too much of this. People would ask to see the editor when 
they could not see Mr. McKee, and I had to tell him that there must be 
a divorce between the editorial department and the counting room, because 
I could not afford the time to everybody that wanted to see Mr. McKee, 
and run the paper at the same time. 


In a practical way the editor put the decree of separation 
into effect. He occupied the smallest room of the editorial 
department upstairs at Fourth and Pine streets. The fur- 
nishing consisted of a large desk and two chairs, leaving very 
little vacant space. One chair faced the desk and was occu- 
pied by the editor The other chair was against the wall— 
to Mr. McCullagh’s right. It was where it might be intended 
for a caller, but it wasn’t so intended. It was piled high with 
newspapers. 

“T called upon the editor of the Globe-Democrat one day,” 
said Hon. Jehu Baker, of Illinois, a Congressman, a man of 
much dignity and deliberate utterance. ‘‘He asked me to sit 
down. I looked about me. There was no place to sit down.” 
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Mr. Baker’s experience was not exceptional. It was daily 
comedy, some days of frequent repetition—the chair full of 
papers and the invitation to sit down. The caller usually 
acknowledged the invitation by a puzzled glance at the paper- 
laden chair and stood while he transacted his business with 
the editor. Rarely did Mr. McCullagh get up and empty the 
chair. When he did, it was to show the visitor the greatest 
consideration. To the casual caller it appeared that the 
condition of the chair which discouraged sitting down was 
accidental, or perhaps incidental to the crowded condition of 
the room. The truth was the chair was rendered useless for 
sitting as the result of a premeditated custom inaugurated 
by Mr. McCullagh soon after he took charge of the paper. 
To a personal friend, Mr. McCullagh told the story of the 
chair. He said he was a good deal annoyed by well-meaning 
but tiresome citizens of St. Louis who came in almost every 
afternoon, sat an hour or more and told him how to run the 
Globe-Democrat. He therefore loaded the chair with exchanges 
and shortened the calls effectually—by providing standing 
room only and that of limited space. 


(To be continued.) 
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EARLY LIFE IN ST. LOUIS AND HIS FOUNDING AND CONDUCT 
OF THE POST-DISPATCH UP TO 1883 


BY GEORGE S. JOHNS 
SIXTH ARTICLE 
CRUSADE AGAINST THE GAMBLING RING 


The biggest and hardest crusade in which the Post- 
Dispatch engaged under the personal direction of Mr. Pulitzer 
was the crusade against the gambling ring, to which reference 
has already been made. It was the longest and most per- 
sistent. The fight began in 1879, shortly after the exposure 
of the tax-dodgers, and continued in various phases to the 
autumn of 1882, a few months before Mr. Pulitzer bought 
The World. Of course, the crusade was successful in the end, 
but it was a strenuous task. Probably there is no other 
example of a newspaper crusade maintained with such per- 
sistency and vigor and against such great odds, as this one. 
It required attacks on the police, the courts, the Legislature 
and the Governor of the State. 

The fight embraced not only the gambling dens, but 
lotteries, bucket shops and kindred gambling swindles. The 
lotteries were squelched with comparative ease, and the lottery 
king was sent to the penitentiary. But the war on the gam- 
bling ring, in alliance with public officials, is another story. 

In 1881, the first attack on the gamblers in the previous 
year having had no appreciable effect the Post-Dispatch 
undertook the crusade with greater vigor. It called St. 
Louis ‘‘a gambler’s paradise’ and gave the names and ad- 
dresses of the gambling houses, describing each one of them. 
A double-leaded editorial demanded that the police do their 
duty. When, the next day, the Chief of Police said he had 
never been able to get into one of these places, the Post- 
Dispatch called him ‘‘an innocent sort of a hairpin,” and a 
“real old Uncle Pumblechook,” remarking that “‘it is to be 
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regretted that his days of official influence are not drawing 
to a close.” 


The State Legislature, in session that year, under pressure 
of the Post-Dispatch and through the instrumentality of 
Charles P. Johnson, who had been elected to the Legislature, 
strengthened the anti-gambling law by making gambling a 
felony. 


Again the Post-Dispatch exposed all the gambling dens. 
Again it called upon the police to enforce the law. 


It was not till the latter part of December of that year 
that the grand jury indicted the gamblers. The Post-Dis- 
patch hailed the indictment of five gamblers, keepers of what 
the paper called ‘‘the five hells now running,’ as an oppor- 
tunity to test the Johnson law. 


The Post-Dispatch did more. than commend the grand 
jury. By the ingenious work of a clever reporter, the news- 
paper obtained the report of the grand jury’s investigation 
and laid all the facts before the community. It had won a 
moral victory, but had not yet achieved the suppression of 
gambling dens, although, in view of the law, it thought that 
had been accomplished. 


Probably nothing quite equal in frankness and vigor to 
the editorials in the Post-Dispatch during the fight against 
gambling had been printed in Missouri. They excoriated 
every official who favored the gamblers, from the Governor 
down. They attacked Judge Laughlin who, the Post-Dis- 
patch said, had tried the law instead of the gamblers and had 
declared the law invalid, so violently that he issued from the 
bench a challenge to fight a duel, which of course was scorn- 
fully rejected. 


Bob Pate was the head of the gambling ring. When he 
was convicted under the gambling law of felony, he was 
pardoned by Gov. Crittenden. It was discovered that Pate 
had the resignations of the members of the Police Board in 
his pocket, to be mailed when their action displeased him. 
After that, the Post-Dispatch referred to Gov. Crittenden as 
“Bob Pate’s Governor.” Bob Pate was twice convicted and 
twice pardoned by the Governor. 
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The newspaper’s campaign ended with the suppression 
of wide-open gambling in defiance of the law. 


Before, after and during the big campaign against the 
gambling ring, the Post-Dispatch devoted its energies to ex- 
posing and remedying various evils, local and state. One of 
the flaunting evils in the St. Louis of that day was a number 
of low variety houses, connected with saloons, where the 
worst characters, male and female, gathered, and which lured 
young men to drink and debauchery. The Post-Dispatch 
exposed the vicious methods of these places and demanded 
that they be cleaned up. It rejected the advertisements of 
the exposed theaters and remarked in an editorial in explana- 
tion of its action: 


“In making war on the gambling dens and the variety 
halls, we are not actuated by a desire to create a journalistic 
sensation. There is nothing Puritanical, close or illiberal, 
about the Post-Dispatch, and it does not sneeringly claim to 
be a great religious newspaper. But there are certain fixed 
principles of morality which it is the duty of every public 
journal to maintain.” 


Akin to this campaign was that against the low dance 
halls which infested the city. ‘‘Soirees of Sin,” the Post- 
Dispatch called them. 


The practice of depriving shop girls in the stores of chairs 
and making them stand all day long attracted the humane 
attention of the Post-Dispatch. Without regard to the atti- 
tude of the proprietors of the stores, the Post-Dispatch pro- 
tested against this inhuman practice, and started a movement 
which resulted in great improvement in the conditions of 
women who worked for a living. 

The paper carried on its pure-milk crusade at this time. 
Another against smoke, which has been going on ever since; 
and another against the City Hall “barnacles,’”’ the loafing 
henchmen of political bosses who infested the City Hall and 
drew pay without work. 

It took up the cause of street-car employes who struck 
for better pay and working conditions, and obtained a measure 
of justice for them. 
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The State penitentiary was a hell at that time, on account 
of the use of the cowhide and other methods of torture on 
prisoners. The Post-Dispatch called the prison “a devil’s 
workshop,”’ and demanded that the Governor put a stop to 
“the brutal reign of the warden.” It persisted until an in- 
vestigation was made, disclosing horrible brutality, and re- 
forms were instituted. 


CRIME AND DILATORY COURTS 


Brutal and bloody crimes were prevalent, and the Post- 
Dispatch touched the heart of the cause when it discovered 
that there were 20 murderers in the St. Louis jail and that 
26 criminals were awaiting trial. The law’s delays and failures 
in prosecution were notorious. The paper called attention 
to the fact that it took two years to bring a prisoner to trial. 
In the meanwhile, the murderers were, the paper said, well 
fed, well clothed and petted. 


Again, in another onslaught on the law’s delays, the 
paper declared editorially: 

“Our very streets are red with blood. They are thronged 
nightly with brutal creatures who feel that they have perfect 
immunity and who are ready to kill at the slightest notice. 
This sort of thing must be stopped. Murdering must be made 
odious in St. Louis. The corrupt Four Courts must be 
purified. The thieving shysters who cluster there and who 
bring disgrace upon our temples of justice must be driven 
out.” 

A few months later five murderers had been convicted 
and executed, and the docket was in the way of being thorough- 
ly cleared up. 

In that day as in this, the police indulged in a riot of law- 
less tyranny by arresting persons without warrant or any 
specific charge of misconduct. The Post-Dispatch seized the 
incident of an arrest of a friendless woman who was “dragged 
from her home, locked up in a cell, and denied the privilege 
of communicating with the outer world.” Another case was 
the arrest without warrant of a defenseless newsboy, on a 
vague and false charge. Demanding that the police comply 
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with the law and treat rich and poor alike, the Post-Dispatch 
urged that officers guilty of that sort of conduct be dismissed, 
and added: 

“If a policeman can enter the home of a citizen and drag 
him to a dirty calaboose upon the mere complaint of an in- 
dividual, we are no better off here than they are in Russia.” 

Directed with such intensive energy and efficiency in all 
departments, the Post-Dispatch was bound to grow. It grew 
amazingly. In influence, circulation and advertising. 

Mr. Pulitzer had obtained two excellent assistants in the 
business office. He had taken John B. McGuffin from the 
Star (an ephemeral sheet which only lasted a few months) 
when the paper was merged with the Post-Dispatch, as busi- 
ness manager. He had William C. Steigers as advertising 
manager. Both men proved to be capable and energetic, of 
the type that fitted into the management of an aggressive 
newspaper. 

The paper was on a paying basis a few months after it 
was started, and as early as July 9, 1880, Mr. Pulitzer wrote 
Mr. Steigers, who was looking for new business in New York, 
that the circulation of the paper was more than twice that of 
the Dispatch, more than twice that of the Post, and double 
that of the two papers at consolidation. 

On Sept. Ist the business manager made a sworn state- 
ment that 394,561 more copies had been sold in six months 
of that year than for the same period of the previous year. 
An editorial stated that ‘less than a year ago we placed in 
operation a new four-cylinder Hoe press, the third within 
two years, each being larger and more expensive than the 
other. Today we find our press facilities taxed to the utmost.”’ 

On Oct. Ist of that year a special leased wire was in- 
stalled, and the last day of the year the editor, replying to 
abusive articles in its new competitor, the Evening Chronicle, 
which it called ‘‘the starveling of Second Street,’’ boasted that 


The Post-Dispatch is without debts or embarrassments of any kind, 
and its sole owner and proprietor would not sell it for $200,000 in cash. 
It paid this year an actual cash dividend of 50 per cent on the capital in- 
vested, besides paying about $10,000 more for presses, machinery, etc., 
which belong to permanent investment. We have just purchased a new 
dress of type and have laid aside a handsome surplus. 
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On Aug. 18, 1881, the Post-Dispatch moved into its new 
quarters at 515-517 Market street. The following December 
a new Hoe perfecting press, printing on both sides of the 
paper—something new at that time—was installed. The 
paper was enlarged to 16 pages. 

On Jan. 12, 1882, a Third Anniversary Edition was issued, 
in which the full story of the growth of the paper from 3,160 
subscribers in 1879, to over 20,000 in 1882, was told. It had 
new $25,000 presses, a new building, no indebtedness, and 
complete financial and editorial independence. Its motto 
was ‘‘Ever Forward.” Its achievements were reviewed in an 
editorial from which this is an excerpt: 


The history of the Post-Dispatch which we are printing today is a record 
of triumphs which are seldom met with in modern journalism. Three 
years ago the resuscitated Dispatch was joined to the adolescent Post 
in a field almost strewn with the carcasses of afternoon newspapers. From 
that hour the growth of the paper has been steady and certain. We have 
seen a comatose and abandoned journal lifted in three years to a position 
second to no afternoon paper in the country. The theory that an evening 
newspaper could not be made profitable in St. Louis—a theory which 
prevailed even in enlightened journalistic circles up to a short time ago— 
has been exploded by us in a most gratifying manner. 


A month later, for the first time, the sport news was 
illustrated, with a sketch of the Ryan and Sullivan prize fight. 
For purposes of illustration, the only method then available, 
a wood cut, with rather crude results, was used. 


RECOGNITION BY OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


The Post-Dispatch had won a national reputation. On 
Feb. 25, 1882, it reprinted on its editorial page the following 
congratulatory editorial from the New York Hera{d: 


A Remarkable Chapter in the History of Journalism.—In these days 
when so much of the money and energy of the country are wasted on 
speculative enterprises of a doubtful character it is very gratifying to note 
the substantial rewards of an honest and legitimate profession like that of 
journalism. The Herald takes a lively interest in the growth and welfare 
of the newspaper business, and it records with special pleasure the success 
of its younger and feebler contemporaries. We are led to these observa- 
tions by the remarkable story told by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in a recent number of that paper. According to 
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an affidavit published by that gentleman, the circulation, which was 3,160 
three years ago, when he purchased it under foreclosure at a Sheriff's 
sale for $2,500, has in that brief space of time jumped to 20,320, and its 
advance in other respects has been so equally marked that a new $25,000 
press and a costly building, all paid for out of the profits of the journal, 
and a 10 per cent dividend on its stock of $250,000 attest its prosperity, 
which, we are glad to see, Mr. Pulitzer attributes to its independence as 
much as to any other extraneous cause. We congratulate Mr. Pulitzer 
cordially on his great and well-merited success and hope others will go and 
do likewise. 


Commenting on the Heradd article, in an editorial follow- 
ing it, Mr. Pulitzer said: 


So do we, Mr. Herald, and much obliged for your kind words, but 
you are liable to lead people to ruin by laying so much stress on that little 
$2,500. It takes very considerable capital to put a paper out of debt 
and on a self-sustaining basis; and besides, the old Dispatch sunk at least 
$250,000 in the futile effort to reach that point. Newspapers are like 
railroads, bridges and other bold enterprises. Rarely ever does a news- 
paper pay anything to the founder. But after it has ruined the first 
generation and passed through a number of hands and bankruptcies, it 
may fall into new hands, who, with new blood and brain, may make it a 
success, 


Attention was then called to several of the best news- 
papers that had had this experience. 

When, on June Ist, its second Hoe perfecting press was 
put in operation in the new quarters, ‘‘the fifth machine that 
has been placed in the Post-Dispatch office in less than four 
years,” the Post-Dispatch remarked that it now had a cir- 
culation"of 22,493 copies per day, and added: 


From the very commencement the cardinal principle of the paper and 
the chief ambition of its owner and conductor has been to achieve and 
maintain an absolute independence, financially, politically, personally 
and morally. This is our happy condition, and it is on this account that 
we are able to address ourselves to all public questions with a freedom 
not common to modern American journals. We have absolutely no 
master, and no friend but the great public. We have a right to feel 
proud, we think, when we remark that no daily paper in the land has 
made greater strides during the past two years than the Post-Dispatch. 


THE SLAYBACK TRAGEDY 


On Oct. 13, 1882, the serene atmosphere of progress and 
prosperity in the Post-Dispatch office was darkened by a 
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tragedy. John A. Cockerill, managing editor, shot and killed 
Alonzo W. Slayback, a prominent and popular lawyer and 
public man. 


Col. Slayback was a strong, powerful and determined man. 
He had served through the Confederacy with distinction, and 
went with Gen. Joe Shelby’s expedition into Mexico. He 
had a reputation as a fire-eater, with the Southern idea of 
honor and of holding those who attacked him to personal 
account. The Post-Dispatch had severely criticised Col. 
James O. Broadhead, the law partner of Col. Slayback, in a 
pending campaign for Congress, and Col. Slayback resented 
it. In public and private he abused the Post-Dispatch in 
violent language. 


At the Elks Club, where there was an entertainment, 
two weeks previous, Col. Slayback had denounced to Henry 
Moore, the City Editor, the Post-Dispatch as a blackmailing 
sheet and all connected with it as blackmailers. Cockerill, 
who was president of the club and overheard some of Slay- 
back’s denunciation, avoided him to prevent an unpleasant 
scene, but subsequently asked him to go to the library with 
him. There Col. Slayback, when Cockerill asked him about 
his denunciation of the Post-Dispatch, closed and locked the 
door. He accused Cockerill of bringing him in there to bull- 
doze him, and used violent language, saying that he would 
kill Cockerill or any man who used the paper to abuse and 
injure him. Cockerill denied that he had brought him to the 
room to bulldoze him, but merely wanted an explanation of 
his language, and whether it was directed at him. Slayback 
said it was not, but that he would hold him responsible for 
the paper’s utterances. Cockerill said he would assume all 
responsibility and would give satisfaction if called upon to do 
it; that he had never written a line against Slayback and hoped 
he never would. Finally, he calmed Slayback, and the two 
shook hands and took a drink together. They parted as 
friends. 


The day before the tragedy Col. Slayback addressed a 
Democratic meeting, and again violently abused * the Post- 
Dispatch and denounced its editors as blackmailers. 
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Mr. Pulitzer was absent in New York at the time, and 
when Cockerill read the report of Slayback’s speech in the 
morning papers and talked with several men who had heard 
it, he inserted in the paper a card written by John M. Glover, 
a well known young lawyer who had had an altercation with 
Slayback in the courtroom. It was written about a year be- 
fore, and had been printed in one edition of the Post-Dispatch 
at that time. It was taken out by order of Mr. Pulitzer, 
who said he did not want to offend Col. Slayback. Cockerill 
reprinted the card on the editorial page. The card impugned 
the courage of Col. Slayback and accused him of cowardice. 
It was accompanied by an editorial paragraph calling attention 
to it. 

That afternoon, about five o’clock, Cockerill was in his 
office consulting with John B. McGuffin, business manager, 
and Victor C. Cole, foreman of the composing room, when 
Col. Slayback, accompanied by William H. Clopton, entered 
the Post-Dispatch office. Mr. Clopton had a reputation as a 
fire-eater. He had recently assaulted and horse-whipped two 
members of his, legal, profession, whom he accused of mal- 
treatment in a case in court. Slayback was in a state of high 
excitement, and being familiar with the arrangement of the 
office, went to the door of Col. Cockerill’s private office, which 
was closed, opened it, and both men rushed in. Cockerill 
rose from his chair, and as the men pressed on him backed to a 
corner, towards the window. Col. Slayback started to take 
off his coat, but seeing Cockerill seize a revolver lying on his 
desk, said: “Is that for me?’’ Cockerill said, ‘‘No.” Slay- 
back immediately drew his revolver, pointed it at Cockerill, 
when the revolver was seized by McGuffin. When the hammer 
fell it struck McGuffin’s hand between the thumb and fingers. 
Cockerill, who had been seized by Clopton, called to Mc- 
Guffin, ‘‘Don’t let these men kill me!” He was almost forced 
to his knees when he fired his revolver. Col. Slayback quickly 
crumpled to the floor, and Clopton, who made a motion to 
draw his revolver, was stopped by McGuffin, who had wrenched 
Slayback’s revolver from his hand, held it at Clopton’s 
head and demanded that he stop. Clopton desisted, and his 
hand having been cut by the broken window pane, called for a 
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doctor. Attention of Cockerill and McGuffin was then 
directed to Col. Slayback, who was on the floor, and died 
within a minute. 


Col. Cockerill went out of the office by the backdoor, and 
went to the Lindell Hotel where he changed his clothes, which 
were bloody; went back to the office of his attorneys, Johnson 
and Lodge, and from there to the Four Courts, where he gave 
himself up to the authorities. 


The news of the killing of Col. Slayback caused intense 
excitement in the city. The most exaggerated stories about the 
shooting flew about the town. and resentment against the 
paper was fanned by the Missouri Republican, which painted 
the event in the blackest colors for Col. Cockerill. A mob 
gathered about the Post-Dispatch office, with threats to burn 
the building, lynch Cockerill and other dire doings, none of 
which were carried out. 


The next day, Oct. 14, 1882, the Post-Dispatch printed 
the following editorial: 


COL. SLAYBACK’S DEATH 


In regard to the terrible tragedy which occurred yesterday evening 
the Post-Dispatch has nothing to say but words of sorrow for the dead, 
of sympathy for the bereaved, and of simple justice to the gentleman, 
who is one of the chief sufferers by this sad affair. 


Every person connected with this paper had the kindliest regard for 
Col. Alonzo W. Slayback, and the proprietor and Col. John A. Cockerill 
had especially cultivated and maintained the most cordial relations with 
him. Nothing personally offensive to him was ever permitted to appear 
in the columns of this paper, until he had in a public speech denounced, 
with opprobrious epithets, everybody connected with the Post-Dispatch 
and denounced the paper itself as a slanderous and blackmailing sheet. 
Yesterday there appeared in its columns a brief editorial paragraph re- 
pelling this attack in language as mild as the nature of the attack per- 
mitted. While the presses were still running off that issue, and while Col. 
Cockerill was at his desk in his editorial room, talking about a business 
matter with the foreman and the business manager of the paper, his room 
was invaded by Col. Slayback and Mr. W. H. Clopton, the former ad- 
vancing on Col. Cockerill with a pistol. In the ensuing struggle, while 
Cockerill was crowded against the wall and almost on his knees, regarding 
himself as assailed with apparently murderous intent by two men, he 
fired the fatal shot. Fortunately for him, Mr. McGuffin and Mr. Cole were 
present and are witnesses to the fact that he fired in necessary self-defense, 
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and that Col. Slayback’s pistol was wrenched from his hand by Mr. 
McGuffin after the shot was fired. 


These are the simple facts, and we assure the public that a legal inves- 
tigation will develop these and other facts proving that this was as clear a 
case of shooting in self-defense as was ever forced upon any man. 

Of course, all the enmities aroused by the fearless course of this paper 
are now arrayed against Col. Cockerill, and the Republican is pouring out 
upon him the vials of its long pent-up wrath, villainously and systematically 
misrepresenting the facts and doing al] that it can to exasperate public 
feeling against a man who has promptly surrendered himself to the hands 
of the law and asks nothing but the justice of a fair trial. Leaving the 
public to characterize as it deserves this cowardly course of the Republican, 
we ask leave to add only that all who know Col. Cockerill know him to be 
as tender-hearted as a woman, a man of peace, whose life has been full 
of generous and kindly deeds, a man who abhors injustice and is ever ready 
to repair a wrong. 


It was true that Col. Cockerill was not accustomed to 
carry a revolver. When Col. Slayback began to abuse the 
paper and make threats, Samuel Williams, editorial writer 
and subsequently editor, warned Cockerill. Knowing Col. 
Slayback and being a Kentuckian familiar with the ways of 
the fire-eaters, finding that Cockerill had no revolver, urged 
him to buy one and carry it. He said, “Col. Slayback will 
meet you in a public place some time, and abuse, threaten and 
humiliate you, and probably kill you.” 

Cockerill finally yielded, bought a revolver and carried 
it for a few days, and then taking it out of his pocket, re- 
marked that he was tired of carrying that hardware around. 
Williams said, ‘Well, if you won't carry it, at least keep it on 
your desk, or in a convenient drawer.” 

The grand jury, after a thorough investigation of the 
tragic occurence exonerated Col. Cockerill. It refused to 
bring an indictment. 

Public excitement gradually died down, but of course 
the many friends of Col. Slayback and the many enemies of 
the Post-Dispatch retained resentment, and tried in every 
way to damage the newspaper. On Dec. 18, 1882, Mr. 
Pulitzer took full responsibility for the publication of the 
Glover card, in the following editorial: under the heading 
“PERSONAL.” 
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Mr. John M. Glover made two statements before Notary Davis 
which, as a matter of fact, are erroneous. 

First: Mr. Pulitzer never telegraphed anything about the Glover 
card in his life. 

Second: The opposition of this paper to Col. Broadhead was based 
solely upon his remarkable record as a public man and upon no personal 
motive whatever. Yet Mr. Pulitzer is willing to accept the responsibilities. 

The few facts are simple. Two weeks before the shooting, Mr. 
Cockerill wrote to Mr. Pulitzer about the serious scene he had had with 
Col. Slayback at the Elks Club, and how the paper and himself had been 
abused. Up to that time the paper never had contained any unkind edi- 
torial word about Slayback and had never refused to grant any favor 
asked by him. He knew that Mr. Pulitzer alone stopped the press at great 
inconvenience and broke up the forms to take out the Glover card when it 
first went in without Mr. Pulitzer’s knowledge. 

Under the circumstances, in answer to Mr. Cockerill’s letter, written 
weeks before, Mr. Pulitzer wrote that he was surprised at his course and 
added that if Slayback persisted in his utterly unprovoked and slanderous 
abuse of the paper, the Glover card should be reprinted. 

The charge of blackmail is the worst that can be preferred against 
any honest paper or editor. If Mr. Cockerill had remained silent under 
it, he would, by his silence, have confessed its truth and invited its repeti- 
tion. The publication of the Glover card under the circumstances was 
purely in self-defense, justified, invited, made inevitable by Col. Slayback’s 
own provocation. 

Mr. Pulitzer is willing to go further: If Mr. Cockerill had allowed 
the public stigma and brand of blackmailing to go unresented he would 
have been unfit for his position, and would have ceased to be managing 
editor of this paper. 


PULITZER BUYS THE NEW YORK WORLD 


In May of the following year Mr. Pulitzer found himself 
in ill health. He was worn out by his intense labors on the 
Post-Dispatch and by his worries incident to the Slayback 
tragedy. The public resentment soon wore away, and the 
injury to the paper was only temporary, it was on a fine pay- 
ing basis, netting the owner about $85,000 a year. But Mr. 
Pulitzer felt impelled to seek rest. Under the advice of his 
physician he made arrangements for a vacation of six months, 
and a trip to Europe. While in New York, however, pre- 
paring for his trip, he found that the New York World, owned 
by Jay Gould, practically bankrupt in public support and 
finances, running at a heavy loss, was for sale. 
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Mr. Pulitzer felt that here was a large opportunity, 
particularly in view of the interesting and critical presidential 
campaign in the near future. After brief negotiations, he 
bought the World from Gould for $346,000. Mr. Gould put 
his losses in the price, and Mr. Pulitzer sardonically remarked 
that Mr. Gould was the only person in the world who could 
capitalize upon a loss of twenty per cent. 

Afterwards, in a letter to Dr. St. Clair McKelway, editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, Mr. Pulitzer denied that George W. 
Childs or anyone else had supplied him with capital to buy the 
World. In the following two paragraphs, he told the whole 
story: 


In December, 1878, I bought the Post-Dispatch in St. Louis at public 
auction for $2,500. When I bought the World, a little more than four years 
after, the Post-Dispatch had become a highly prosperous paper for those 
days, and its prosperity enabled me to pay the necessary purchase money 
for the World. This is the simple story of the capital that went into the 
World. 

Napoleon said that every private carried the marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. I hope that every reporter, copy reader, city editor, or edi- 
torial writer will believe that he can carry his capital in his head if he 
will only work hard enough and stick to his convictions and sound prin- 
ciples. There are more dead papers to resurrect today than there were in 
1878, and many reporters of today may be great revivalists a generation 
hence. I like reporters. I want to encourage them. 


Mr. Pulitzer was fully equipped for his new venture in 
everything except health, but that did not deter him from 
another arduous task. His experience in creating the Post- 
Dispatch was to him what the whiff of grape shot in Paris and 
the Italian campaign were to Napoleon. 

In building up the Post-Dispatch he had developed his 
own ideas and powers. He had confidence in them. 

He had tested his ideas. He had tested his methods. 
He had tested the principles and policies that he thought 
should be applied to the making of a newspaper. They had 
been amazingly successful. 

He knew that printing all the news and telling the truth 
would make a great newspaper. He knew that exposing 
political ills and corruptions, exposing the evils of society, 
and directing attention to them and pointing out their remedies 
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in vigorous editorials, would made the newspaper a powerful 
moral force for the public welfare. 

He knew that a newspaper conducted with courage and 
vigor on these lines would arouse and crystalize public opinion 
for action. He knew it would win the confidence and support 
of the people. 

So, in the larger field of New York, as a leader in the 
national newspaper chorus, he wrote another brilliant page 
in the history of American journalism. 
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MISSOURI FORTS IN THE WAR OF 1812 


The primary purpose in writing this paper has been to 
name and locate, where it is possible, the forts which were 
used as places of defense within the present boundaries of 
Missouri during the War of 1812 with Great Britain. No 
concern is given to military objectives or to a chronological 
development of a system of defense that grew up as a matter 
more of necessity than as the result of an arranged plan. 

One of the main justifications of this article is the fact 
that it combines the work of early writers with materials that 
have been published recently on the subject. The lack of a 
good amount of source material has hindered this, as it has 
other writers; and the correction of errors made by early 
historians is done with the realization that some statements 
made herein, may, and probably will, be challenged when 
more source material is made available. The bibliography 
of sources, given at the end of the article, should be of help to 
those interested in the subject in more than a general way. 

Declaration of war did not change appreciably conditions 
on the frontiers of Missouri. Indian depredations before this, 
while not extensive, were nevertheless extremely troublesome. 
The declaration of war permitted retaliation by the settlers, 
which, tacitly at least, was not permitted under peace con- 
ditions. Although some British took part in the extreme 
western troubles before and during the war, it is known that 
they were few, and the war in Missouri was essentially an 

Indian war. 

For protection against the Indians, the settlers erected 
so-called forts. This action was called “forting,” or it was 
said that the settlers ‘forted up.” Some of these forts were 
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erected before the War of 1812, but it seems evident that the 
most widespread construction occurred during 1812 after 
declaration of war. From time to time in the following 
years, other forts were added, and in some cases a few were 
abandoned and burned. 

Not all of the defense positions which were called forts 
deserved the name. Some of them were merely isolated 
family residences, designed as strongholds of defense. Some- 
times a blockhouse, with its projecting upper story and loop- 
holes, protected a few families. If there were many families 
to be protected, a number of cabins or blockhouses might be 
erected around a Jarge rectangular area. Palisades would be 
thrown up to connect the outer corners of the buildings and 
in this way a large hollow area would be inclosed, within which 
the settlers could drive their cattle and horses at night. Per- 
haps there were no two fortifications of the same detail of 
structure, yet the settlers called them all forts. Historians 
have followed the example of the settlers, and this paper, too, 
will refer to all these fortifications by the same general term.* 

The Indian troubles during the war in what is now Mis- 
souri were confined to the frontier settlements along the 
Mississippi river, above the mouth of the Missouri, and these 
along the Missouri river. The settled areas south of the Mis- 
souri and along the Mississippi rivers were evidently not 


*Referring to forts erected in Illinois Territory, the Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, 1904, reported the following on pp. 72-3: “In 
general, those forts were blockhouses, built of logs, a story and a half or two 
stories in height, with corners closely trimmed; the walls of the first being pro- 
vided with portholes and doors, the last named being made of thick puncheons, 
strongly fastened together and as strongly barred on the inside. The upper 
story projected over the lower some three feet, through the floor of which 
were portholes commanding a range on the territory below. They were gener- 
ally built in two diagonally opposite corners of the stockade; sometimes one 
was built in each of the four corners, and yet again one was built in the middle 
of the enclosure. These stockades were built by setting endwise into trenches, 
logs, trimmed on two sides, 12 or 15 feet high, through which port-holes were 
cut high enough to be above the head, and under which platforms were built 
to bring the soldier near enough to use his gun. They were expected to enclose 
sufficient ground to contain the person and much of the property of him who 
sought shelter within. Cabins to contain all were generally erected, and in 
many cases a high degree of comfort for those times was to be enjoyed in those 
cabins. Usually two heavy gates were built to admit the teams and other stock. 
Wells were generally dug to provide water and, in fine, nothing needed to resist 
a long siege was omitted. Those posts usually afforded ample protection and 
few accidents were reported to those who ‘forted’ themselves."’ 
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bothered by hostile Indians. There is no record of the settlers 
erecting forts for protection, as was done in the upper regions, 
but southeast Missouri and St. Louis furnished troops for the 
war, just as did the areas in the exposed frontiers. 

The exposed settlements were harassed at various times 
by parties of the Rock River division of the Saukees and 
Renards (Sac and Fox Indians), the Pottawatomies, the 
Kickapoos and perhaps the Winnebagos, all evidently incited 
against the Americans by the British. The Shawnees and 
Delawares lived in southeast Missouri and were friendly to 
the Americans, even accompanying Henry Dodge’s expedition 
against the Miamis in what is now Saline county in 1814. 
The powerful Osages to the southwest evidently did not par- 
ticipate in the war at all, and were known to be friendly to 
the Americans. Thus it was that the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri river settlements were the scene of most of the actual 
fighting in Missouri during the war. 


GOVERNMENT FORTS 


At the outbreak of the War of 1812, two regular govern- 
ment forts were occupied by United States garrisons within 
the present boundaries of Missouri. These are to be dis- 
tinguished from the forts of the settlers. Fort Bellefontaine 
was located in the present St. Louis county, on the south bank 
of the Missouri river, four miles above its junction with the 
Mississippi. Fort Osage, near the present site of Sibley in 
northeastern Jackson county, was at that time, and even as 
late as 1819, the extreme frontier of the settlements on the 
Missouri. Fort Madison on the Mississippi river was another 
government fort at this time, but was located in what is now 
southeastern Iowa. 

The works at Fort Bellefontaine were started in 1810 
and troops were maintained there until 1826. During the 
War of 1812 this fort was frequently threatened by marauding 
bands of Indians but no direct attack on or near the fort is 
recorded. Just before the declaration of war with Britain the 
garrison at Bellefontaine totaled 134 men. A little over two 
months Jater an estimate placed the number of troops there 
at twenty. In 1817, the fort was described as a palisade work, 
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with quarters for 300 men. The garrison was on the bluffs 
about 450 yards from the Missouri river. 


Fort Osage was erected in 1808 by provisions of a treaty 
with the Osage Indians. It was on a high bluff overlooking 
the Missouri river and of small size, capable of garrisoning 
about acompany of men. The fort was a stockade of irregular 
shape, said by one writer to be triangular, but by another to 
be pentagonal. The strong log pickets were perforated with 
loopholes. Two blockhouses were placed at opposite angles 
of the fort, and a third angle had a bastion. Within the in- 
closure were two series of buildings, comprising the quarters 
and storehouses of the fort. Sixty-three men were stationed 
at the fort just before the declaration of war. 


Fort Osage was evacuated in June, 1813. It is said that 
George Sibley, the Indian agent at Fort Osage, removed with 
his men to the site of Arrow Rock, where a fort was erected. 
The garrison at Fort Osage was restored in 1816 and main- 
tained but intermittently thereafter. The fort was per- 
manently abandoned in 1827. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FRONTIER 


Fort Mason was the most northern of the local forts in 
Missouri. It was located in what is now Ralls county on the 
Mississippi river, two miles below the present town of Saver- 
ton. Fort Mason was erected on the order of Governor 
Benjamin Howard early in 1812, and was garrisoned by regular 
troops from Fort Bellefontaine near St. Louis.* The fort 
was named for Lieut. John Mason. In the fall of 1812 
approximately twenty regular soldiers were stationed there. 
The fort was abandoned about May 1, 1814. 

Samuel Gilbert and his neighbors and the settlers along 
Salt river erected a blockhouse on the high ground a short dis- 
tance northwest of what in later days was known as Shephera’s 
Mill, or Matson’s Mill, in the present Ralls county. This 
mill was located on Salt river, a mile east and a little north 
of the site of New Iondon. The blockhouse was abandoned 


*Fisher, Northwestern Phases of the War of 1812, p. 30, says Gen. Daniel 
Bissell ordered{the fort built. 
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when the settlers took refuge in forts down the Mississippi 
river. 

Work of erecting Buffalo Fort was begun in December, 
1811, by settlers on the Buffalo and Noix Creeks in what is 
now Pike county. The location of the fort was on the Allison 
farm, two miles south of the site of Louisiana, Missouri, near 
Isgreg’s Spring. Twenty-one families found shelter in 
Buffalo Fort, old records show, but the fort was later aban- 
doned by the settlers and burned when they left. 

At what is now Clarksville in Pike county, a temporary 
stockade was built during the war. Its name, if any, has not 
been retained among known records. 

Fort Cap au Gris was on the Mississippi river, in the 
limits of the present Lincoln county, eight or ten miles above 
the mouth of the Cuivre river. The site of the fort was 
about 17 miles east of the site of Troy, and two miles east of 
Winfield. The fort received its name from Cap au Gris in 
Illinois, which is located opposite the site of the fort. This 
fort was erected in the summer of 1813 after the completion of 
Fort Howard near the site of Old Monroe, and was placed on 
the Mississippi so the inmates might see and check any ad- 
vance of Indians down the river, by which route they were 
usually expected. Fort Cap au Gris was smaller than Fort 
Howard, but several families found refuge there. Capt. 
David Musick was in command at Fort Cap au Gris. 

Stout’s Fort was located on Fort Branch, one mile south 
of the site of Auburn in what is now Lincoln county, but in 
what was then St. Charles county. It was a small stockade. 

Clark’s Fort was another stockade in what is now Lincoln 
county, located approximately three and one-half miles south 
and a little east of the site of Troy, on the land of Major 
Christopher Clark. It took three men six weeks to build the 
fort, working every day except two Sundays. 

Troy, in Lincoln county, is now on the site of Woods’ 
Fort, which was large enough to shelter twenty-five or thirty . 
families. This stockade fort was erected on land owned by 
Deacon Joseph Cottle and Zadock Woods, and enclosed a large 
spring. It is claimed that at one time Zachary Taylor, after- 
ward a general and president of the United States, was sta- 
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tioned at Woods’ Fort. This contention might well be correct, 
as Taylor, then a brevet-major, conducted an expedition up the 
Mississippi river in August and September, 1814, leaving Cap 
au Gris about August 23. 

Fort Howard was one of the largest and most important 
of the forts in Missouri during the war. This fort was built, 
evidently, on the advice of John Shaw, a prominent pioneer, 
who advocated the abandonment of weaker stockades for 
twenty or thirty miles around. The site selected for the fort 
was near the site of the village of Old Monroe in the present 
Lincoln county, not far from the mouth of the Cuivre river. 
Between sixty and seventy persons assisted for two or three 
weeks in building the fort, which was named in honor of 
Benjamin Howard, first governor of the Territory of Missouri. 

Fort Howard was built in the shape of a large rectangle, 
its longer dimension running north and south. It embraced 
between one-half and one acre of ground and blockhouses 
protected all corners of the stockade except the southeast 
corner. Between twenty and thirty families were accom- 
modated in this fort. 

From the Cuivre river to Fort Howard was about one 
mile. From the fort to the Sink Hole was about one-half 


mile. Here at the Sink Hole on May 24, 1815, occurred the 
famous Battle of the Sink Hole. 


THE LOWER MISSOURI RIVER FORTS 


There were a number of forts erected in the St. Charles 
district for protection from the Indians. Old records seem 
to indicate that, besides the forts here mentioned, there were 
others in this region of which no definite record now exists. 
Even in the case of some of the known forts it is almost im- 
possible to find their location in reference to landmarks of 
the present. 


Kountz’ Fort was on the Boone’s Lick road, eight miles 
west of St. Charles. 

Zumwalt’s Fort was located near the present town of 
O’Fallon in St. Charles county. This fort was built as early 
as 1798, but also saw service during the War of 1812. A 
marker was erected in 1929 on Highway 40, near O'Fallon, 
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pointing to the spot, 300 yards away, where Fert Zumwalt 
stood. 

Only a short distance southeast of the present town of 
Wentzville stood Pond Fort, on Dardenne Prairie. A descrip- 
tion of this fort, dated in 1819, said that the fort was a group 
of temporary residences built in the form of a hollow square, 
within which the cattle and horses of the settlers were enclosed 
at night. In 1819, only a single family resided in the fort. 
Just to the north of the fort, the writer noted a pond, from 
which, evidently, the fort took its name. 

Fort Peruque, as a fort of the War of 1812, is mentioned 
but once in available records. It was said to have been 
located on Peruque Creek in St. Charles county. Itis possible, 
although not certain, that this one writer may have confused 
the date of a Peruque Fort which was erected for Union 
troops during the Civil War at the trestle of the present 
Wabash railroad over Peruque Creek near O'Fallon. 

Fort Howell was located on Howell’s Prairie, southwest 
of St. Charles. Howell’s Prairie lies between the Marthas- 
ville road and Dardenne Creek in St. Charles county, and the 
fort was on the eastern edge of the prairie, near a large spring 
on what is now the farm of Jacob Bergomaster. The Howell 
Cemetery is nearby. 

Castlio’s Fort was near Howell’s Prairie, and is now a 
part of the house occupied by a family named Wenke. 

The largest and strongest of the St. Charles district 
forts was Daniel M. Boone’s Fort. The history of the county 
locates this fort in Darst’s Bottom, but Houck, in his History 
of Missouri, says that it was in Page Bottom. Another 
writer locates it by saying that it was on the river bluff near 
the Missouri river, seven miles southwest of Fort Howell. 
It is known that Daniel M. Boone settled in 1796 on the Femme 
Osage Creek, six miles above its junction with the Missouri, 
and the fort may have been located near this place. 

White’s Fort, in the St. Charles district, has been located 
by different writers on Dog Prairie and on Big Prairie. 

Callaway’s Fort was not far from the old French village 
of Charette and but a short distance from the present town of 
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Marthasville in Warren county, near where Daniel Boone 
was first buried. 

Kennedy’s Fort was a stockade and blockhouse which 
stood about a mile and a half southeast of the present town of 
Wright City in Warren county. It was near Castlio’s Fort. 

Loutre Island, situated at the mouth of Loutre river near 
the present boundary line between Montgomery and Warren 
counties, was among the earliest Missouri river settlements. 
At least two forts are known to have existed on this island; 
perhaps there were more. 

Fort Clemson was on Loutre Island, and was named for 
Eli B. Clemson, who attained the rank of colonel in the Army. 
The name of the other known fort was Talbot's Fort. 

Near Loutre Island, which was not a true island but con- 
nected with the mainland during dry seasons, were several 
other forts. The names of two of these have been preserved. 
Best’s Fort and Quick’s Fort were both located on Best’s 
Bottom near the island, Best’s Fort being near the western 
end. 

COTE SANS DESSEIN 


Cote sans Dessein, located on the Missouri river in what 
is now Callaway county, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Osage river, was on April 4, 1815, the scene of “‘the only bold 
attack of the Indians on a fort north of the Missouri” during 
the war of 1812.* This French village, which took its name 
from a long narrow hill near which it was built—literally, 
“Hill without Design’’—was extremely isolated, being too 
far up the river to be a part of the lower river forts, and being 
too far to the east to be a part of the group of forts in the 
Boone’s Lick country. 

Writers do not agree exactly as to the number and kind 
of fortifications erected by the settlers at Cote sans Dessein, 
but there has been enough written on the fortifications of this 
little settlement to get a good idea of the nature of the struc- 
tures of defense. 

It is evident that there were two forts, or stockades, and 
two blockhouses at the ‘“‘Cote,” besides several cabins of the 


*Draper, Vol. 22, p. 142, cited by Ovid Bell in Cote sans Dessein. 
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settlers. The larger of the forts was called Thibault’s Fort 
(sometimes given as Tibeau, or Tebo), and was situated near 
the east end of the hill. From this fort to the river was a 
distance of thirty or forty yards. Within the palisades of 
Thibault’s Fort was a blockhouse and several cabins of the 
settlers. 

Below Thibault’s Fort, at a distance of perhaps four 
hundred yards, was Roy’s Fort, another stockade. Outside 
this fort was Roy’s blockhouse and to the rear of the block- 
house was Roy’s barn. Between the two forts and close to 
the river was a log building used as a powder magazine. 

When Indians were discovered near the village on April 
4, 1815, most of the men of the village went out to fight them 
in the woods. Four of the whites were thus killed outside the 
forts. During the day, the Roy blockhouse was beseiged, one 
of the two men in it was killed and the other, Louis Roy, with 
the aid of the women, successfully defended the blockhouse. 
The efforts of the settlers, however, could not prevent the 
Indians from setting fire to the powder magazine. But as 
the Indians danced around the burning magazine it exploded, 
killing many of the savages and causing the remainder to 
abandon the attack. The number of Indians killed in this 
fight was never known although it was estimated, doubtless 
with considerable exaggeration, that twenty Indians were 
killed in the explosion of the powder magazine. The settlers 
lost five men. 


THE BOONE’S LICK FORTS 


The Boone’s Lick country, which centers about the present 
Howard county, was the location of another group of forts. 
Several of these forts were erected before the War of 1812 had 
started, for the Boone’s Lick settlers had been harassed 
frequently by hostile Indians. 

Head’s Fort was the most easterly of the Boone’s Lick 
forts. It was located on the Moniteau in the present Howard 
county, near where the old St. Charles road crossed that 
stream, a few miles above the site of Rocheport in Boone 
county. 
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McLain’s Fort, later known as Fort Hempstead, was 
situated about a mile north of the site of New Franklin. It 
was the rule in this fort that a sentry caught sleeping on duty 
should grind a peck of corn for each of the seven widows in 
the fort. 


Fort Kincaid (or Kinkead) was in Howard county near 
the Missouri river about a mile north of the site of the railroad 
bridge which crosses the river at Boonville. Thus, this fort 
was about a mile above the site of Old Franklin. 


Cooper’s Fort was a large stockade flanked by log houses 
and was sufficiently large to quarter twenty families. This 
fort was in the river bottom about two miles from Boone’s 
Lick, or salt works, and about four miles from the site of 
Boonesboro. The mouth of Arrow Rock creek was nearly 
opposite the fort. According to Houck, Cooper’s Fort was 
the largest of the settlement. 

South of the Missouri river were the Cole forts. The 
first Cole’s Fort was located about two miles east of the site 
of Boonville in Cooper county. The second Cole’s Fort 
was erected at Hannah Cole’s place, in what is now East 
Boonville, on a bluff near the river. This fort is said to 
have been a large one and supplanted other places of defense 
on the south side of the river in this vicinity. 

It is said that George Sibley, for many years agent at 
Fort Osage, erected a trading post at the site of Arrow Rock, 
Saline county, in 1807. This trading post was built to be 
used also as a fort or blockhouse. On the evacuation of Fort 
Osage in June, 1813, it is said that Sibley returned to Arrow 
Rock and there erected a two-story blockhouse, thirty feet 
by twenty feet, which was armed with a swivel and three 
blunderbusses. In 1816 the garrison was restored at Fort 
Osage. 

McMahan’s Fort was located on the south side of the 
river about five miles from Cooper’s Fort and not far from the 
site of Glasgow. 

Cox’s Fort, which like McMahan’s Fort, seems to have 
been a “family fort,” was also on the south side of the river 
and about three miles above Arrow Rock. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FORTIFICATIONS 


Aside from the forts whose names and locations are 
known, there are a few fortifications and camps about which 
some scattering but incomplete data exists. One of these 
was Camp Pleasant, somewhere on the Cuivre river where 
Capt. James Callaway was stationed for a time in the summer 
of 1812. 


Capt. Robert Desha had a good blockhouse on the river 
at Portage des Sioux, according to Capt. Callaway, in a letter 
written from that place on May 9, 1813. Callaway mentioned 
at other times a blockhouse on the Mississippi river near 
Portage des Sioux, and he wrote at least two letters from this 
blockhouse. Whether this. fortification is the same as the 
blockhouse of Capt. Desha, Callaway does not say, but it is 
possible that they were the same. 


An island in the Mississippi just below Portage des Sioux 
was fortified in April, 1813, and was occupied the next month 
by a force under Capt. Charles Lucas, who named the defense 
works Fort Lookout. It is not clear whether or not this fort 
was within the limits of what is now Missouri. 


There was a stockade fort at Bridgeton in St. Louis 
county, formerly known as Owens Station. The date of the 
fort is not known, but it was built for protection against the 
Indians, and commanded by William Owens. 
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BENTON AND THE TOWN OF OSAGE 


Joseph Charless, the founder of the first newspaper west 
of the Mississippi river, must have felt that the life of an editor 
was a trying one indeed when he received from Thomas Hart 
Benton, later United States Senator from Missouri, the belliger- 
ent letter quoted below. 

The Missouri Gazette, of which Joseph Charless was 
editor, printed on May 26, 1819, an advertisement in which 
lots were offered for sale in the Town of Osage, which was 
proposed to be established at the mouth of the Osage river in 
Missouri. Among other names of persons designated by the 
advertisement as proprietors, appeared that of Thomas Hart 
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Benton. The letter which Mr. Benton sent to Joseph Charless 
demanded that Benton’s name be stricken from the advertise- 
ment. 

In light of the fact that most writers indicate that Benton 
was a proprietor of the Town of Osage, his letter to Charless 
is important, for it is evident that he thought his connection 
with the promotion of the town a matter of “‘scandal and de- 
famation.”” Whatever Benton’s motives were in demanding 
that his name be removed from the advertisement, the letter, 
and the explanation by Joseph Charless accompanying it, are 
of historical interest. 

Following is the item as it appeared in the Missouri 
Gazette of June 2, 1819: 


Last week a FRIEND handed us for publication an advertisement, 
headed ‘‘town of Osage,” to which the name of Thos. H. Benton was signed 
as one of the proprietors. On Monday last we received the following note, 
directed on the outside ‘Mr. J. Charless,” which we publish verbatim 
without note or comment. The advertisement alluded to, was placed on 
our outside columns, which were worked off last Saturday; the advertise- 
ment consequently appears with the name of Col. Benton—His name will 
be omitted hereafter. 


“You are hereby required to expunge my name from the 
Osage town advertisement, and never to insert it in your paper 
again, except for the purposes of scandal and defamation. 


THOS. H. BENTON 
May 29th, 1819.” 


The next week’s issue of the paper omits Benton’s name 
from the advertisement. However, the Missouri Intelligencer 
at Franklin, Missouri, its editor evidently not being in a 
position to be as close a correspondent of Mr. Benton as was 
Mr. Charless, carried Benton’s name under the advertisement 
until it was no longer published. 


A MARK TWAIN STORY 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, now of New York, but a native of 
Missouri, has tucked away in his memory a good story about 
the great author, Samuel L. Clemens or Mark Twain, who 
was also a Missourian. 
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Dr. Pritchett, since 1906, has been president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. He was 
born at Fayette, Missouri, and graduated from Pritchett 
College at Glasgow in Howard county. Many educational 
institutions have awarded Dr. Pritchett honorary degrees at 
various times, and it so happened that at one time he and 
Mark Twain were summoned by the same University to 
receive degrees. 

Here is the story as Dr. Pritchett tells it: 

“In October, 1901, Yale University celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. A great occasion 
was had, many degrees were conferred on scholars and near- 
scholars. Among others, Mark Twain and I received doctor’s 
degrees. We sat together, and stood before President Hadley 
simultaneously to be invested with the insignia of the degree. 
When we returned to our seats, Twain remarked to me, ‘For 
a couple of Missourians we’ve been in pretty good company 
today.’ ”’ 


JOHN SMITH T FOR GOVERNOR 


John Smith T was credited with killing fifteen men, but 
‘the was as polished and courteous a gentleman as ever lived 
in the State of Missouri, and as ‘mild a mannered man as 
ever put a bullet into the human body.’ ”’ 

There is not yet much known definitely about the life 
of the man who was undoubtedly the most picturesque duelist 
of early Missouri. Strange tales are told of this eccentric 
John Smith T (“fof Tennessee’), many of which have not 
suffered in the re-telling. Yet perhaps one of the strangest 
things about his life, and one which can be positively proved, 
is that he was at one time candidate for governor of Mis- 
souri. 

That John Smith T was overwhelmingly defeated in the 
August election of 1832 is beside the point. The strangest 
fact is that a man of such notoriety should have run for gover- 
nor at all. 

Smith’s candidacy was announced in St. Louis the latter 
part of April or the first part of May, 1832, according to the 
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May fifth issue of the Missouri Intelligencer published at 
Columbia. Available newspapers give practically no in- 
formation on the candidacy of Smith for governor, the prin- 
cipal race being made by Daniel Dunklin, who won the elec- 
tion, and by Dr. John Bull. Two other candidates, Dr. S. 
C. Dorris and Major Josiah Ramsey, were entered in the race 
for the office of governor, but like Smith, they played but a 
minor part in the election. 

The general election was held on Monday, August 6, 
but it was nearly the end of the month before the “official 
election returns’ were published. The St. Louis Beacon 
of August 30, 1832, gave the election returns which were 
designated as “official”. Only the votes for four candidates 
for governor are given in these returns, Major Josiah Ramsey 
not being mentioned. The totals showed the following vote: 
Dunklin, 9121; Bull, 8035; Dorris, 386; Smith, 314. 

Of the 314 votes cast for John Smith T, by far the greatest 
number came from Washington county where he lived. Wash- 
ington county gave Smith 120 votes, and St. Francois county, 
the next largest county with a Smith vote, gave him 33 votes. 
The next counties in order of the size of their Smith vote were: 
Jefferson county, 26; Cooper county and New Madrid county, 
14 each; and Lafayette county, 13. The rest of Smith’s 
votes were scattered widely throughout the State. In Saline 
county, where Smith owned extensive property, he did not 
obtain a single vote. 

Two fairly complete sketches of the life of John Smith T 
exist. John F. Darby in his Personal Recollections gives an 
interesting account of Smith’s life and some of his duels. 
Another biographical sketch may be found in the History of 
Saline County by William B. Napton. It is said that Smith 
was born in Georgia and moved to Tennessee when a young 
man. He was a brother of Gen. Thomas A. Smith, who 
was born in Virginia. 

When John Smith came to Missouri about 1804, he added 
the ‘‘T’’ to his name, to indicate that he was John Smith of 
Tennessee, and thus to be distinguished from other John 
Smiths. He settled in the Ste. Genevieve district at Shibbo- 
leth, in what is now Washington county, and engaged in lead 
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mining. He also owned a great tract of land in Saline county, 
and made salt there. Many are the stories of his encounters 
with other men, most of them duels, which were sanctioned 
in the private moral code of many persons of that time. 


Smith’s biographers say that he went to Tennessee in 
1835, to open a cotton plantation near Memphis. He died a 
natural death there, with none but his negro slaves present. 
Later, his remains were brought to Selma, in Jefferson county, 
and buried there in March, 1835. James M. White, Smith’s 
son-in-law, lived at Selma. 


DANIEL BOONE, STRANGER 


It was in 1819 that Chester Harding, who was then a 
resident of St. Louis and afterward a world-famed portrait 
painter, made a trip into the St. Charles district to visit 
Danie] Boone, the famous frontiersman. The only portrait 
of Daniel Boone painted from life was made during this visit. 
One of the strangest things about the journey, Harding 
thought, was the fact that it was so hard to find Col. Boone 
and that a man living but two miles from Boone’s home did 
not know who the frontiersman was. Here is the story as 
Harding told it: 


In June of this year, I made a trip of one hundred miles for the purpose 
of painting the portrait of old Colonel Daniel Boone. I had much trouble 
in finding him. He was living, some miles from the main road, in one 
of the cabins of an old block-house, which was built for the protection 
of the settlers against the incursions of the Indians. I found that the 
nearer I got to his dwelling, the less was known of him. When within 
two miles of his house, I asked a man to tell me where Colonel Boone lived. 
He said he did not know any such man. ‘Why, yes, you do,” said his 
wife. ‘It is that white-headed old man who lives on the bottom, near the 
river.” A good illustration of the proverb, that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
Post Roads in 1819 
The following be established post roads, that 1s to say: 
In the Missouri Territory 


From St. Charles, by Clark’s Fort,’ Stout’s Fort,? Lincoln court- 
house,? and Clarksville, to Louisiana, at the mouth of Salt River, in Pike 
county. 


From St. Charles, by Montgomery Court-house,‘ to Howard court- 
house.® 


From St. Louis, by Franklin Court-house,* Cooper court-house,’ 
to Howard Court-house. 

From Cadron,* by Pulaski court-house, Little Rock, Clark court- 
house, and Hempstead court-house, to Washita court-house, in Louisiana. 

From Franklin court-house to Montgomery court-house. 

From St. Michael,® by the seat of justice in Wayne county,’ to 
Hix’s Ferry." 

From Jackson, to the seat of justice in Wayne county. 


From St. Louis, by Belle Fountaine, and Portage des Sioux, to the 
seat of justice in Lincoln county. 


From Potosi, by Bellevue, '* to Murphy’s settlement.” 


From the Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, St. Louis, May 5, 1819. 


1Clark’s Fort, built during the War of 1812, was located in Lincoln county 
about three and one-half miles southeast of the present site of Troy. 

*Stout’s Fort, also built during the War of 1812, was located on Fort 
Branch in Lincoln county near Auburn. 

*Monroe was the seat of justice of Lincoln county in 1819. In 1822 the 
county seat was moved to Alexandria, five miles north of Troy. 

‘Pinckney on the Missouri river, within the present limits of Warren 
county, was the seat of justice of Montgomery county in 1819. 

‘Franklin was the seat of justice of Howard county in 1819. 

‘Newport, on the Missouri river in St. John’s township, was the seat of 
justice of Franklin county in 1819. 

7Boonville. 

®*The sites quoted in this section were located in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

*St. Michaels, according to Beck's Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri (1823), 
was located in Madison county, two miles south of Mine la Motte, and but a 
short distance from Fredericktown. The name still exists. 

1°Greenville. 

“Not located. 

“There was a Bellevue in Washington county in 1823, according to Beck's 
Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri, located ten miles southwest of Potosi. Today 
there is a Belleview in Iron county and a Belleview township in Washington 
county. 

1sMurphy’s Settlement (now Farmington) was a flourishing settlement of 
St. Francois county on the main road from St. Louis to Arkansas and Red 
River, according to Beck's Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri (1823). 
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ATTENTION 


The Jackson Volunteer Company of Light Infantry are ordered to 
parade, at the public square, in the Town of Jackson, on the 4th day of 
July, at ten of the clock precisely, to celebrate the anniversary of American 
Independence. 

By command of N. W. Watkins.4 

M. M. WHITNEY, ist Serg’t. 

June 30, 1821. 

From the Independent Patriot, Jackson, June 30, 1821 


The St. Joseph Lyceum will hold a meeting in the Church on Thursday 
evening next; at which time the following question will be discussed: 
“‘Are the inferior animals immortal?” 


Disputants 
Affirmative Negative 
B. F. Loan Dr. J. L. Page 
Dr. J. H. Crane Geo. Brubaker 


The public are invited to attend. 
J. H. YAWNLEY, Sec. 
St. Joseph, Dec. 12, 1845. 
From The Gazette, St. Joseph, Dec. 12, 1845. 


THE MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS MAGAZINE 
ALMANAC" 


For the year 1821 


CONTAINING the List of Public Officers for every County in the 
States of Missouri and Illinois, and also the time and places Courts are 
held—calculated for the meridian of St. Louis, printed at the office of 
the Missouri Gazette, was ready for delivery on the first of December. 
All persons having left orders for the above, as also those wishing to be 
supplied with the above article, are requested to call at the store of War- 
hendorf & Tracy, who are sole Agents for the current year. 


From the Independent Patriot, Jackson, Feb. 17, 1821. 


“Nathaniel Watkins was a half brother of Henry Clay and a noted lawyer. 
He was a State senator, and a leader of the South in the Civil war in Missouri. 
In 1875 he was vice-president of the Constitutional Convention that framed 
Missouri's present Constitution. 


“The State Historical Society of Missouri possesses a copy of Charless’ 
Missouri and Illinois Magazine Almanac, issued in 1818. Joseph Charless, in 
1808, founded the Missouri Gazette at St. Louis, the first newspaper west of the 
Mississippi river. 
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NOTICE 


The Land Office at Plattsburg will be opened for the transaction of 
business therein on the 28th day of this month. 
BELA M. HUGHES,” Receiver 
JAMES H. BIRCH,” Register 
April 25, 1845. 
From The Gazette, St. Joseph, April 25, 1845. 


%Gen. Bela M. Hughes was born in Kentucky and became a prominent 
merchant, lawyer and politician in Missouri. He lived at Weston, Plattsburg, 
and St. Joseph, and served in the State Legislature from Platte county. He 
later became prominent in Colorado. 


‘James H. Birch was a native of Virginia but lived in Kentucky for a 
time. He came to Missouri in 1826. He wasa lawyer and widely known for his 
oratorial abilities. He also edited newspapers. served as State Senator, and 
was a Supreme Court judge. Birch was a Conservative Union member of the 
State Convention of 1861, and died in 1878. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—W. P. JACKSON 


General W. P. Jackson was born in Palmyra, Missouri, 
in 1868, the son of the late W. J. Jackson. He was appointed 
to West Point by Col. W. H. Hatch, representative of that 
district in Congress for sixteen years, and following his gradua- 
tion he continued in active service in the Army. He has served 
on the Mexican border, in the Philippines, in the Spanish- 
American war, and in the World war. In the latter he was 
commander of the 74th Brigade, and for a period of four 
months was in command of the Forwarding Camp, at Le 
Mans, France. There is a movement in Congress to secure 
for him the rank of Major-General before his retirement on 
January 9, 1932.—From the Palmyra Spectator, December 30, 
1931. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD——HENRY CLAY WARMOTH 


Henry Clay Warmoth, colonel of a Missouri regiment 
of volunteers in the Civil war, and governor of Louisiana in 
the turbulent days of reconstruction, died recently at his 
New Orleans home, at the age of 89. 

Born in 1842, in Illinois, he moved to Lebanon, Missouri, 
at the age of 18. A year later when the Civil war broke out 
he was one of 500 Union volunteers who left Laclede county 
and headed for Rolla. General Frank P. Blair authorized 
Warmoth to. raise the 36th regiment of infantry, an organi- 
zation which later consolidated with the 32nd Missouri 
volunteers and was mustered into federal service. Warmoth 
was lieutenant-colonel of the 32nd. 

Later he was transferred to the staff of Maj. Gen. John A. 
McClernand, who was in command of the 13th Army corps 
in Gen. U. S. Grant’s Vicksburg campaign. Warmoth was 
severely wounded before Vicksburg in 1863, and returned on 
sick leave to Missouri. Grant later accused him of circulating 
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false reports about the enormous losses the army had sustained 


in the Vicksburg campaign and sought his dismissal from the 
army. 


Warmoth interviewed President Lincoln, who ordered 
him reinstated, and he rejoined the 32nd Missouri at Lookout 
Mountain, leading his regiment in the famous “Battle Above 


the Clouds,” which culminated in the capture of Missionary 
Ridge. 


After the war Colonel Warmoth went to New Orleans 
and acquired a large law practice. He entered politics, and 
was nominated for governor by the Republican state conven- 
tion in 1868, and was elected at the age of 26. 


After retiring from the governor’s chair in 1872, Colonel 
Warmoth managed a large sugar plantation. He was col- 
lector of customs at the port of New Orleans in 1890-93, being 
appointed by President Harrison. He was a representative of 
the Louisiana sugar interests before Congress on several 
occasions and was instrumental in securing a higher tariff 
duty on foreign sugars. He visited France and Germany in 
order to investigate the beet-sugar industries of those coun- 
tries, and on his return secured the establishment of a federal 
sugar experimental station at his famous Magnolia plantation 
near New Orleans.—Excerpts from the Kansas City Sitar, 
November 10, 1931. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—ROBERT F. WOOD 


General Robert F. Wood grew to manhood in Kansas 
City and was graduated from the old Central High School in 
1895. He was graduated from West Point, then saw active 
service as a cavalry officer. He was stationed in Panama 
during the construction of the Panama Canal. Later he saw 
service in the World war, then was acting quartermaster 
general of the Army. During the past four years he has been 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Company.—From the Kansas 
City Star, December 2, 1931. 
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GRADUATE THESES (U. M.) ON MISSOURI SUBJECTS, 1931 


Graduate theses accepted by the University of Missouri 
during the past year include the following on subjects of Mis- 
souri interest: 


A Study of Orchard Management in Western Missouri, 
by William Doyle Davis. 

The Algae of Missouri, by Francis Drouet. 

History and Analysis of Commission Government in Mis- 
sourt Third-Class Cities, by William Francis English. 

The Organization and Administration of Laboratory Schools 
in State Teachers Colleges, by Louis Allen Eubank. 

Mothers’ Allowance in Missouri—lIts History and Adminis- 
tration, by Sara Rivka Feder. 

Adult Education in Agriculture, Through Evening Schools 
Conducted by Departments of Vocational Agriculture, 
by Beatty Hope Fleenor. (Including Missouri.) 

The 1929 University of Missouri Freshman Class and Its 
Success, by Raymond Loren Garnett. 

Twenty-three Years’ Development of the Columbia Mis- 
sourian, by Frances Ethel Gleason. 

Politics and Sectional Issues in Northeast Missouri, 1850- 
1860, by Cleates E. Hanan. 

The Economic Development of the Boonslick Country as 
Reflected in the Missouri Intelligencer, by Ella Johnson. 

The Conodonts of the Grassy Creek Shale, by Paul S. Kraus. 
(Concerning Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, and Marion coun- 
ties.) 

High School Journalism; a Study in the Larger Public 
High Schools of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
by Joseph E. Roop. 

Dramatic Situations in the Day's News (An Inquiry Into 
the Artistic Treatment and Literary Possibilities of 
Selected Periods of Missouri Journalism), by Leila 
Alice Wade. 

A Study of the Columbia Missouri Herald From 1889 to 
1908, by Sara Lockwood Williams. 
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BOONE COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Boone County Historical Society announced during 
February a program for an archaeological survey of the 
county, which, it is hoped, will result in the preparation of a 
large map, on a scale of four inches to the mile, showing all 
objects in the county of historical interest. 

Information to be sought will include evidences of Indian 
remains, comprising such things as mounds, village sites, 
places where arrowheads are numerous, caves, springs, and 
markings on river cliffs; and pioneer remains, such as town 
sites, trails, dams and mill sites, abandoned house sites, burial 
grounds, railway grades and abandoned mines and quarries. 
The location of all private collections of relics will also be 
undertaken. 

The data required for the survey will be collected by con- 
sulting printed publications and court records, and then by 
doing field work. A plan has been worked out to enlist the 
support of the school children and boy scouts in the project 
to assist in the location of sites. 


PORTRAIT OF GOV. BENJAMIN HOWARD 


The only known portrait painted from life of Benjamin 
Howard, first governor of the Territory of Missouri, was ac- 
quired recently by the State Historical Society of Missouri 
and hung in the library of the Society during the annual meet- 
ing on January 21. The painting, which is over 130 years old 
and of special historical interest to Missouri, was obtained 
from Cary Breckinridge Woodville, of Sweet Springs, West 
Virginia, in whose family the portrait had been kept since it 
was painted. 

Through James M. Breckenridge, a St. Louis lawyer and a 
distant cousin of Mr. Woodville, the State Historical Society 
first learned that the Howard portrait could be obtained. 
Mr. Breckenridge kindly consented to act as intermediary 
between the owner of the portrait and the State Historical 
Society, and the Society is grateful for the interest which Mr. 
Breckenridge displayed in helping to obtain the historical 
painting for Missouri. 
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Benjamin Howard was the first governor over territory 
which bore the name ‘“‘Missouri.”” He was born in Virginia 
about 1760, the son of John Howard, a Revolutionary War 
soldier. Benjamin Howard was admitted to the bar in 
Botetourt county, Virginia, in 1799. It is not known when he 
went to Kentucky, but he practiced law at Lexington, and in 
1800 was a member of the Kentucky house of representatives. 

Elected to the tenth and eleventh Congresses from Ken- 
tucky, Howard served from 1807 to 1810, when he resigned 
to bécome governor of the Territory of Louisiana, which 
included what is now the State of Missouri. Howard was the 
successor of Meriwether Lewis, a leader of the famous Lewis 
and Clark expedition to the Pacific Coast, who had died 
in Tennessee in 1809. 

Congress on June 4, 1812, created the Territory of Mis- 
souri from what had previously been the Territory of Louisi- 
ana, and Governor Howard continued to serve as governor of 
the new territory. The congressional act of that year was the 
first official designation of Missouri by the name it now bears. 

During Howard’s term as governor he issued a proclama- 
tion calling for the first representative election in the history 
of Missouri. On Oct. 1, 1812, a proclamation was issued by 
him which called for the division of the Territory into five 
counties, the election of thirteen members of a representative 
branch of a territorial legislature, and the election of Missouri’s 
first delegate to Congress. Thus, Missouri’s first election for 
representative officers occurred on Nov. 9, 1812, during Gov- 
ernor Howard’s administration. 

At a dinner held in his honor at St. Louis in November, 
1812, the citizens of St. Louis praised Governor Howard for 
the measures he had taken for the defense of the Territory 
in the war with Great Britain. His career as governor of the 
Territory, however, was fast drawing to a close. On March 
12, 1813, Howard was commissioned a brigadier-general in the 
United States Army, and was assigned to the command of the 
Eighth military department, which included territory west of 
the Mississippi river. The same month, his wife, the former 
Mary T. Mason of Virginia, whom he had married in 1811, 
died at Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Howard was back in St. Louis in April, 1813, served a few 
weeks more as governor, and prepared for military operations. 
Frederick Bates, the territorial secretary, served as acting- 
governor until Howard’s successor, William Clark, the other 
leader of the Lewis and Clark expedition, accepted the office 
in July of 1813. 

At Portage des Sioux on Sept. 8, 1813, preparing to set 
out on an Indian expedition, General Howard made his will 
and named a nephew, Benjamin Howard Payne, as his heir. 
General Howard had no children. Two days later, General 
Howard and 1,400 men set out from Portage des Sioux on the 
expedition against the Indians in Illinois. After making the 
expedition to Illinois, General Howard returned to St. Louis, 
where he died on Sept. 18, 1814, following an illness of two 
days. He was buried in the Old Grace Church cemetery, 
and later re-interred in Bellefontaine Cemetery. 

The portrait of Benjamin Howard, now added to the 
collection of paintings of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, hung for about a century in “Grove 
Hill” the home of James Breckinridge near Fincastle, Bote- 
tourt county, Virginia. 

James Breckinridge was a first cousin of Governor 
Howard, a Revolutionary war soldier and also a brigadier- 
general in the War of 1812, and associated with Thomas 
Jefferson in the founding of the University of Virginia. The 
mother of Breckinridge and the mother of Howard were 
daughters of John Preston, the immigrant ancestor of the 
Virginia family of Prestons. 

Ownership of the portrait of Governor Howard, after the 
death of James Breckinridge in 1833, passed down through 
the Breckinridge descendants to Cary Breckinridge Wood- 
ville. Another portrait of Governor Howard hangs in the 
State Capitol at Jefferson City. It was painted by the late 
Ralph Ott of St. Louis for the Capitol art collection. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 200th anniversary of the founding of Ste. Genevieve 
is to be celebrated in 1935. A committee has been named to 
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begin plans for the celebration—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, February 8, 1932. 





Washington University, St. Louis, is to observe the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding as well as the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
during the semester just started.—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, February 7, 1932. 





With the 100th anniversary of the Sisters of Mercy was 
celebrated also the 75th anniversary of the Order in St. Louis. 
A historical sketch of the Order and its activities and growth 
in St. Louis is given in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sunday 
Magazine, December 13, 1931. 





The 100th anniversary of Troy Presbyterian Church 
was celebrated November 27, 1931.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
November 26, 1931. 





The 90th anniversary of the Salem Methodist Episcopal 
Church (formerly German Methodist) was celebrated Decem- 
ber 6, 1931. This is the oldest church of its denomination in 
St. Louis.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 7, 
1931. 





The 86th anniversary of the founding of the Pleasant Hill 
Christian Church was commemorated December 20, 1931, by 
special services. A brief history of the congregation is given 
in the Pleasant Hill Times, December 25, 1931. 





The 75th anniversary of the St. Louis Dental Society was 
celebrated during December 7-9, 1931, and the St. Louis news- 
papers of December 6 and following issues recount details of 
its history. 





The 75th anniversary of the Baptist Church at Kearney, 
Missouri, was celebrated December 20, 1931. The Church 
was organized December 25, 1856.—From the Kansas City 
Star, December 19, 1931. 
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The seventy-fourth anniversary of the founding of the 
Kansas City Turner Society was celebrated February 14, 1932. 
It is the oldest social organization in the city—From the 
Kansas City Times, Feb. 13, 1932. 





The seventieth anniversary of Kansas City’s oldest busi- 
ness firm, the Stine & McClure Undertaking Company, 
occurred December 2, 1931, according to the Kansas City 
Star of the same date. 





The 66th anniversary of the founding of Spalding’s Com- 
mercial College, in Kansas City, was celebrated December 
22, 1931.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, December 22, 
1931. 





Liberal, a town founded fifty-one years ago as a church- 
less, infidel town, by George H. Walser, is now a typical Mis- 
souri town. A history of its founding and its progress are 
given in the Kansas City Star, January 3, 1932. 





The fiftieth anniversary of St. Paul’s Church, at Palmyra, 
occurred January 17, 1932. A historical sketch of the church 
was written by Mrs. Katharine W. Mackey for the Palmyra 
Spectator of January 27, 1932. 





The 50th anniversary of the History Club of 1882, a 
woman’s organization of Kansas City, was observed by mem- 
bers on January 5, 1932.—From the Kansas City Star, January 
6, 1932. 





The 50th anniversary of the Oak Grove Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was celebrated December 6, 1931.— 
From the Oak Grove Banner, December 11, 1931. 





The 50th anniversary of Memorial Home, St. Louis, 
was celebrated recently. It was opened in 1881 and was the 
first institution in the United States to give homes to old men 
and their wives. A historical sketch of the Home is given in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of December 6, 1931. 
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The 50th anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Kansas 
City was celebrated December 8, 1931. In 1845 Father 
Bernard Donnelly was appointed pastor of Kansas City and 
Independence, but it was not until 1881 that a bishop was 
appointed.—From the Kansas City Times, December 7, 1931. 





The Theosophical Society of St. Louis, founded in 1882, 
is the oldest in the United States, according to records recently 
found.—St. Louis Star, November 30, 1931. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the first actual relief 
work of the Tuberculosis and Health Society of St. Louis 
was celebrated December 3, 1931.—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, December 2, 1931. 


MEMORIALS 


Funds secured in Kansas City by Congressman Joseph B. 
Shannon will be used to purchase a bronze marker for the 
tombstone of Thomas Jefferson, third president of the United 
States, which rests on the University of Missouri campus 
near the south entrance to Jesse Hall. 

The original epitaph was removed from the tombstone 
after it was damaged in the fire which destroyed the academic 
building at the institution forty years ago. The marker is 
kept in a vault at the University and placed beside the monu- 
ment each year as Jefferson’s birthday is observed on April 13. 

The inscription which will be placed upon the bronze 
marker is: 

“This original marker, placed at the grave of Thomas 
Jefferson at Monticello, Virginia, in 1826, constructed from 
his own design, was presented July 4, 1883, by the Jefferson 
heirs to the University of Missouri, first [state] university 
to be founded in the Louisiana territory purchased from 
France during President Jefferson’s administration. 

“The obelisk, dedicated on this campus at commence- 
ment, July 4, 1885, commemorates Thomas Jefferson, third 
President of the United States, whose faith in the future of 
western America and whose confidence in the people have 
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shaped our national ideals; commemorates the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom, founder of the University of Virginia, 
fosterer of public education in the United States.’-—From the 
Columbia Daily Tribune, January 13, 1932. 





A stone marker was placed on the grave of James Bryan 
near Femme Osage last week by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Bryan was one of the earliest settlers of that 
section and had fought in the Revolutionary war. He held 
a tract of land adjoining that of Daniel Boone—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 1, 1931. 





A monument erected in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, 
heroine of the Revolutionary war, and her descendants, stands 
in Union Cemetery, Kansas City. She moved to Jackson 
county in 1829, and died in 1845.—Kansas City Times, 
November 27, 1931. 





A colonial grove of thirteen trees and a stone bench in 
Jacob L. Loose Memorial Park were dedicated December 2, 
1931, as a memorial to George Washington, by the Elizabeth 
Benton Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, December 3, 1931. 





Representative W. L. Nelson of Missouri introduced a 
bill in Congress to authorize the expenditure of $5,000 for a 
monument to mark the site of the Battle of Boonville. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Nelson this was the first land battle fought in the 
Civil war and the monument has been approved by the War 
department. The battlefield was about three miles east of 
Boonville, near the Missouri river—From the Kansas City 
Star, December 14, 1931. 





The George Washington Bicentennial Tree Planting Com- 
mittee of Kansas City plans a “grove of history” in Swope 
Park. In this grove trees are to be planted in honor of many 
pioneer Kansas Citians. A list of the persons to be so honored, 
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and details of the plan are given in the Kansas City Sitar, 
January 1, 1932. 





The first of a series of articles on ‘‘Men Whose Memorials 
are Kansas City Streets,’ appears in the Kansas City Star of 
January 10, 1932. This article is on McGee. 


The grave of Hannah Cole, in Briscoe Cemetery on High- 
way No. 5, south of Boonville, will be marked with a huge 
limestone boulder by the Pilot Grove Chapter of the D. A. R. 
Mrs. Cole wil) be recalled as the founder of Cole’s Fort, on the 
present site of Boonville—From the Boonville Advertiser, 
February 12, 1932. 





There is a new statue of George Rogers Clark, Revolu- 
tionary hero, in Fort Massac Park, Illinois, according to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 18, 1932. 





NOTES 


A series of historical “Stories of Cape Girardeau,” by 
Allan Hinchey, was begun in the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian of January 16, 1932. The series is to continue for 
several weeks. 





The Native Sons Society of Kansas City, Missouri, held 
an organization meeting January 20, 1932. Men over forty 
years of age who were born there are eligible. The collection 
of historical data concerning early days in Kansas City will 
be one of the principal objects of the Society——From the 
Kansas City Journal-Post and the Kansas City Star, January 
15, 1932. 





The veterans of Company H, First Missouri Volunteers, 
Spanish-American War, have organized a club in St. Louis. 
Forty-seven survivors are known.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Magazine, November 29, 1931. 
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The Matson Farm, a 420-acre tract valued at $42,000, 
located at Matson, Mo., twenty-six miles southwest of St. 
Charles, Mo., was sold at a trustee’s sale by Sheriff Grothe 
of St. Charles county to the Farm Mortgage Holding Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., yesterday, for $15,100. 

The farm was part of the original Daniel Boone tract in 
St. Charles county. At one time the original Boone log house 
stood on the tract. The Liberty Central Trust Company 
of this city was trustee for the tract, which at one time was 
held by Young Brothers & Company, defunct brokerage firm. 
—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 28, 1931. 





It is believed that St. Louis had the first co-educational 
public high school in the United States. This was the Central 
High School, which opened February 11, 1853.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 22, 1931. 





The tradition and folklore of the Ozarks are to be pre- 
served in drama form under a plan worked out by the South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. The playwriting 


tournament begins January 3, 1932.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
November 28, 1931. 





Pen sketches of Watts Mill, at Dallas, Missouri, built in 
1832, and of nearby scenes, by the “Stroller’’ appear in the 
Kansas City Star of December 3, 1931. It is said that Jim 
Bridger was first buried near this site, but the body was later 
moved to Mount Washington. 





The Republic Building, home of the St. Louis Republic 
from 1870 to 1900, is being razed, according to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, December 8, 1931. 





There are more than 85 known business firms in St. 
Louis which are 75 years of age, or more. The Industrial 
Club is to honor these firms at a meeting December 17. These 
firms are listed in the St. Louis Star of December 9, 1931, and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of December 10, 1931. 
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“In the Dawn of Missouri’s History,’’ by Townsend 
Godsey, in the November, 1931, of Missouri Magazine, pub- 
lished at Jefferson City, describes the geological periods of the 
State, and has a map showing the location of some discoveries 
of prehistoric remains. 





Reminiscences of the life of Major Alfred D. Simons, 
Kansas City newspaper man of the ’70s and '80s, and con- 
siderable data on the beginnings of trade papers, appear in 
the Kansas City Times, December 11, 1931. 





A special historical and industrial edition of the Hannibal 
Courter-Post was issued December 31, 1931. 





The historic buildings in Louisiana, an article by C. L. 
Stilwell; a historical sketch of the Overland Trail, now High- 
way 36, by Edgar White, and an account of Missouri’s baby 
bonds of 1862, by Walter Pannell, appear in the Jefferson 
City Missouri Magazine, of December, 1931. 





A lengthy article concerning George Washington’s nearest 
relatives, now living, appears in the Kansas City Star, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1932. The relatives are Thornton Augustus Wash- 
ington and his sister, Marion Wallace Washington, descendants 
of Samuel Washington, brother of George Washington. 





The history and development of the theatre in St. Louis 
have been subjects of research for William Glasgow Bruce 
Carson, according to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Magazine, 
February 21, 1932. 





“Tunes and Games of Ozark ‘Play Parties’, with music 


and words reprinted, appear in the St. Joseph Gazette of 
January 3, 1932. 





Judge Robert Osborn’s reminiscences of the Battle of 
Westport, in which he took part, appear in the Kansas City 
Journal-Post of February 7, 1932. Judge Osborn lives in 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 
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The history of the United States Navy boats which have 
borne the name “St. Louis” from 1828 to date, are described 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Magazine of January 10, 1932, 
by Keith Kerman. Pictures of the boats accompany the 
article. 





A lengthy article on the death of Jesse James, written by 
A. B. McDonald in the Kansas City Star, December 13, 1931, 
refutes the recent claim that a Colorado hermit was the 
noted outlaw. 





Central College, at Fayette, has begun the collection of 
Indian and pioneer relics intended for a Missouri museum.— 
From the Fayette Central College Bulletin, February 12, 1932. 





A museum of Indian relics, interesting archaeological 
finds, and remains of pioneer civilization in southeast Missouri 
is offered to the town of Sikeston, if suitable quarters can be 
provided. The offer is made by Kinzie Kennett Baker, 
authority on archaeological remains in this region.—From the 
Sikeston Standard, December 18, 1931. 





Fifty-two skeletons from an old Indian burying ground 
have been unearthed by the Ross Construction Company 
of Kansas City on the Missouri river near Malta Bend. Many 
relics have been revealed, including pottery and vases.—From 
the Kansas City Times, February 25, 1932. 





The archaeological researches and the relics of William 
]. Seever are described in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Maga- 
zine, December 6, 1931. 





A very extensive collection of Indian relics and stone 
implements has been gathered by E. F. Pohl and Herbert 
Dahl, at a point on the Missouri-Nebraska border. Their 
discoveries also include an Indian tradition concerning a 
Pawnee village and its annihilation between 1730 and 1750.— 
From an article by Dan T. Kelliher, in the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, January 17, 1932. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The recent publication of William Clark Breckenridge, 
His Life, Lineage and Writings, by James Malcolm Brecken- 
ridge, brings to light for the first time in an extensive manner 
the life work of the man who came to be known as “Missouri's 
foremost bibliographer.’”” The book is without doubt the 
most important single contribution of recent date to the field 
of Missouriana. The work was published by the author at 
St. Louis, in 1932, and printed by The Ovid Bell Press of 
Fulton, Mo., in an edition of 350 copies. 

As the title indicates, the work is divided into three major 
parts, devoted to the life story of William Clark Breckenridge, 
the lineage of the Breckenridge family of St. Louis, and, 
finally, the writings of the subject of the book. An under- 
standing interpretation of the life and work of William Clark 
Breckenridge is contained in the preface written by Adolf 
Augustus Berle. 

James M. Breckenridge has faithfully chronicled the life 
of his elder brother in the section on biography. With keen 
appreciation, the author has recorded the various influences 
of St. Louis life upon his brother. Entering business instead 
of a chosen profession, because of his father’s wishes, William 
Clark Breckenridge was still able to develop many intellectual 
pursuits and to know many persons interested primarily in 
them. His association with such St. Louis men as Denton 
J. Snider, and the help Breckenridge was able to give many 
students, form an interesting part of the biography. The 
author believes that the four men who most impressed the 
literary life of his brother were Hamline E. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the State Historical Society of Missouri; Walter B. 
Douglas, president of the Missouri Historical Society; Francis 
Asbury Sampson, bibliographer and collector and secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri; and Alexander 
Nicholas De Menil of St. Louis. 

The author has drawn freely from the correspondence of 
William Clark Breckenridge, and shows his definite change 
in 1914 from a manufacturer in St. Louis to a bibliographer 
and research writer, in which latter fields he became a recog- 
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nized authority. William Clark Breckenridge was born at 
St. Louis on Oct. 19, 1862, and died in the same city on Dec. 
23, 1927, with burial in Bellefontaine Cemetery. Tributes 
to the memory of Breckenridge by Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
Harrison A. Trexler and Alexander De Menil, are appended 
to the biography. 

Part II of the book, on the lineage of William Clark 
Breckenridge, gives much material heretofore not available 
on the history of the Breckenridge line and, on the maternal 
side, of the Clark-Kerr-Wells group. This section should be 
of great use to the genealogist. A bibliography of the sources 
used in writing the lineage is also given. 

The writings by William Clark Breckenridge are more 
expressive of the variety and extent of his works than any 
evaluation that might be made of them. It is to be regretted 
that more was not written by Breckenridge; yet the meticulous 
care with which he performed his researches, and his avidity 
for accuracy, prevented the doing of more. William Clark 
Breckenridge would never have sacrificed accuracy for volume. 

These writings have been carefully collected and arranged 
by the author. Some of them are reprints of previously 
published works, but others are reproductions of exhaustive 
letters and other works whose stupendous researches would 
not have come to light in their entirety without the publica- 
tion of this work. A variety of subjects are treated, including 
biography and special subjects; but perhaps the greatest 
contributions are those of bibliography. Two bibliographies, 
on which Breckenridge collaborated with F. A. Sampson, 
one of the works on early Missouri imprints and another on 
slavery and the Civil war in Missouri, are monumental 
research projects. Several other bibliographies are among the 
writings of Breckenridge given here. 

It is fortunate for the research students of Missouri that 
such a man as William Clark Breckenridge worked in this 
productive field of Missouriana. It is also fortunate that 
now, nearly five years after his death, the works of this man 
have been made available for the benefit of the student. 
James M. Breckenridge has performed a noteworthy service 
in preparing this work for the public. 
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“A Map of Jackson County” has been published by the 
Bullard Studios of Independence, bearing the date of Decem- 
ber, 1931. The map is attractively designed and colored, 
and shows the rivers, lakes, towns and cities, mills, route of the 
Santa Fe Trail, Fort Osage, battlefields, monuments, and 
other notable historical spots of the past and present in 
Jackson county. 





Bibliographical data and a resume of a rare western 
American book: “Journal of Travels from St. Joseph to 
Oregon with Observations of that Country, Together with 
Some Description of California, etc.,”” by Riley Root, are 
given in the December, 1931, issue of the California Historical 
Society Quarterly. This. book was published in Galesburg, 
Illinois, in 1850, and describes a trip made between April 3, 
1848, and January 8, 1850. 





“F. X. Aubry: Santa Fe Freighter, Pathfinder and 
Explorer,” by Walker D. Wyman, appears in the New Mexico 
Historical Review, January, 1932. 





“The California Overland Mail Route Through Okla- 
homa,” by Grant Foreman, appears in the September, 1931, 
issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. Among other data are 
presented some excerpts from the account of the first trip 
from St. Louis to San Francisco, in 1858. 





“Doctor Saugrain Helped Lewis and Clark,’”’ an article 
by Edmond S. Meany, in the October, 1931, issue of the 
Washington Historical Quarterly, presents interesting data and 
bibliographical material concerning a St. Louis pioneer. 





“Major Amos Stoddard, First Governor of Upper Louisi- 
ana and Hero of Fort Meigs,” by Wilfred Hibbert, appears 
in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio, for April, 1930. 
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PERSONALS 


CuaARLEs C. BELL: Born in Aldstadt, Germany, August 
30, 1848; died in Boonville, Missouri, December 19, 1931. 
His parents moved to the United States when he was five 
years old. They lived near Boonville during the Civil war 
and when he was sixteen he joined the Union army. He took 
part in the second battle of Boonville, in 1864. After the 
war he went west and engaged in growing apples, later return- 
ing to Boonville to continue this business. In 1900 and 1901 
he was commissioner of horticulture at the Buffalo and 
Charleston expositions. He was one of the organizers and 
first president of the International Apple Association, in 1894. 
He was mayor of Boonville from 1882 to 1888; was a delegate 
to the National Republican Convention in 1900; and was 


commander of the John A. Hayn Post of the G. A. R. at the 
time of his death. 


Joun H. Carroii: Born in Erie county, New York, 
June 27, 1858; died in Washington, D. C., November 29, 
1931. His early life was spent in Cincinnati, where he studied 
law. He moved to Linneus, Missouri, in 1880, to begin prac- 
tice, and later moved to Unionville. During 1883-89 he was 
prosecuting attorney of Putnam county. He became the 
Jefferson City representative of the Burlington Railroad. 
He was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention 
in 1888 and 1900, and was alternate in 1892. He was a 
member of the staff of Governor Francis. His home was in 
St. Louis during 1889-1917, and in the latter year he moved 
to Washington as a dollar-a-year man, serving on the War 
Industries Board. Later he represented railroad interests 
in Washington. Burial was in Washington, D. C. 


Witit1AM Ray Dosyns: Born in Columbus, Johnson 
county, Missouri, in 1861; died in Birmingham, Alabama, 
January 26, 1932. He was educated in Westminster College, 
Fulton, and McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. He 
was organizer and first pastor of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, during 1886-90, and was ordained in 1889. 
He was financial secretary of Westminster College for one 
year and pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Marshall 
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for eight years. From 1899 to 1920 he was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of St. Joseph, then he moved to 
Birmingham. He was one of the founders of the School of’ 
the Ozarks, at Hollister, Missouri. He was author of several 
books. 

WILLIAM C. ELLIson: Born in Canton, Missouri, October 
1, 1852; died in Fort Stockton, Texas, February 23, 1932. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1873, then practiced law in East 
St. Louis before moving to Maryville in the late '70s. He 
was elected prosecuting attorney of Nodaway county in 1886. 
In 1903 he was appointed judge of the fourth judicial circuit, 
and was elected to the same position in 1903 and 1910, serving 
until 1917. Thereafter he resumed private practice until ill 
health caused his retirement. Burial was in Maryville. 

CLARENCE H. Howarp: Born in Centralia, Illinois, 
February 22, 1863; died in Boston, Massachusetts, December 
6, 1931. His early life was spent in Nebraska, and when he 
was 14 he became machinist’s helper in the railroad yards at 
North Platte. He moved to St. Louis in 1885 and was gradu- 
ated from Manual Training School. He then worked succes- 
sively as a shop foreman for the Missouri Pacific Railroad and 
as superintendent of an Indiana car and foundry plant. Sub- 
sequent advancement made him manager of the western 
office of the Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, vice- 
president of the Shickle, Harrison & Howard Steel Co., in 
1899, and president of the Commonwealth Steel Co., in 1904. 
He retired from the latter position in 1929 following a merger 
with the General Steel Castings Corporation. He was one of 
the leaders of the Christian Science Church and the Boy 
Scouts of America. His home was in St. Louis. 

James H. Lay: Born in Warsaw, Missouri, December 18, 
1844; died in Warsaw, Missouri, November 16, 1931. He 
attended Central College, Fayette, and in 1864 was admitted 
to the bar. He was representative of Benton county in the 
Missouri General Assembly in 1875 and 1883. He was presi- 
dent of the first bank in Warsaw. He was appointed to the 
circuit bench by Governor Francis, and was then elected to 
the same position. He, with George C. Worth, was author 
of a history of Benton county. 
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GrorGE F. LoNGAN: Born near Houstonia, Missouri, 
October 28, 1856; died in Sedalia, Missouri, December 7, 
1931. He attended the State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
and the University of Missouri. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1880 and during 1881-82 was city attorney of Sedalia. 
In 1882 he was elected to the Missouri General Assembly. 
In 1888 he was elected prosecuting attorney of Pettis county. 
During 1893-95 he engaged in private practice, and was then 
appointed by Governor Stone as judge of the newly created 
circuit comprised of Pettis county. He was later elected to 
this office on two occasions, and served ten years. He had 
been committee chairman and a delegate to state conventions, 


and for several years was president of the Pettis county bar 
association. 


ROBERT HOLLOWAY McCLANAHAN: Born in Milan, Mis- 
souri, October 29, 1856; died in Green City, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1932. Beginning in 1879 he had served as reading 
clerk or assistant reading clerk at every session of the Missouri 
General Assembly except those of 1893 and 1909. He was 
reading clerk at the Democratic National Convention in 1912. 
He owned and edited the Green City Press for a number of 
years, and had engaged in newspaper work at Granby, Tren- 
ton, DeWitt, Milan, Kirksville, in this state, and at Moscow, 
Idaho, and Quincy, Illinois. 


MINNIE KATHERINE ORGAN: Born in Dent county: 
Missouri, December 29, 1870; died in Salem, Missouri, Decem- 
ber 8, 1931. She was a daughter of the late Col. John E. 
Organ and Martha Burkitt Organ. She received her early 
education in the public schools of Salem, then taught school 
in the county. She later received the degree of B. S. at the 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, and those of A. B. 
and A. M. from the University of Missouri. Thereafter she 
was assistant librarian of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, in Columbia, for ten years. She did graduate work in 
the University of Chicago and Wisconsin University. From 
1910 to 1921 she was principal of the Salem High School, 
and in 1922 began teaching in the State Teachers College 
at Springfield. She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Beta 
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Phi, the Rebekah Lodge, and was organizer and first regent of 
the Salem Chapter, D. A. R. 

Vircit RuLE: Born in Louisiana, Missouri, March 31, 
1863; died in St. Louis, Missouri, December 27, 1931. He 
worked on the Louisiana Journal until he was about twenty 
years old, then moved to St. Louis. He was assistant librarian, 
then librarian of the St. Louis Law Library, and attended the 
St. Louis Law School at the same time. He entered practice 
in 1887, and in 1908 was appointed to the circuit bench by 
Governor Folk, where he served one year. His legal practice 
was chiefly in the interest of corporations until about twelve 
years before his death when he began handling estates as 
trustee and counsel. He was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1912. Burial was at Louisiana. 

G. W. SHAw: Born in 1858; died in Kidder, Missouri, 
January 30, 1932. He was educated at Fostoria Academy, 
Ohio, and at Ohio Wesleyan. He taught one year each at 
Fostoria and in Gibson Academy, in Tennessee, before moving 
to Kidder in 1889. Here he accepted the presidency of Kidder 
Institute and Kidder Junior College, a position he held con- 
tinuously until about a month before his death. 

FreED STEWART: Born in Jasper county, Missouri, 
January 16, 1874; died in Ava, Missouri, December 22, 1931. 
He was elected circuit clerk of Douglas county in 1898. 
In 1902 he was elected prosecuting attorney and was re- 
elected four consecutive times thereafter. He was elected 
circuit judge of the 31st judicial circuit in 1916, and again in 
1922. At the expiration of his term in 1928 he re-entered 
private practice in Ava. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


ATCHISON DESCRIBES HIS TERM AS PRESIDENT 
From the Columbia Herald, July 18, 1872. 


In 1852 William R. King was elected Vice-President of the United 
States, on the ticket with Franklin Pierce. The death of Mr. King made 
David R. Atchison, of Missouri, temporary President of the Senate, and 
to all intents and purposes he was Vice-President of the United States 
during the remainder of Mr. Pierce’s term. A newspaper man called 
on Mr. Atchison the other day, and after some conversation said: 

“You were President of the United States for about thirty-six hours, 
were you not?” 

Mr. Atchison replied: ‘Yes. You see Mr. Pierce’s term expired at 
midnight Saturday, and this being a Christian country of course nothing 
was done on Sunday. Mr. Buchanan was inaugurated at noon on Monday. 
Therefore, as President of the Senate, I succeeded to the presidency 
when Mr. Pierce’s term was out. (Laughter) But I had no realization 
of my high position until about ten o’clock Sunday morning. We had 
been hard at work in the Senate finishing up business, and having lost 
much sleep I would probably have slept all day had I not been wakened 
up by some personal friends who came to congratulate me and to secure 
positions for certain parties. In order to do everything in proper style, I 
appointed a full Cabinet; and then it is said my administration was the 
most successful and popular one ever known, there not being a removal 
or an appointment during my whole term.” 


A PLEA FOR DIVERSIFIED FARMING IN 1862 


Reprinted from the American A griculturist by the St. Louis Valley Farmer, 
November, 1862. 


It is the practice of large farmers, in some parts of the country, to 
devote their entire energies, and the resources of the farm, to only one or 
two crops annually. At the extreme South, it is cotton or sugar; in other 
States it is corn or tobacco. At the West, it is often wheat or corn; and 
at the East, in some districts, it is hops. In Ireland, the potato crop is 
the main reliance of the hungry population; and when that fails, famine 
stares them in the face. England relies so much on her grain crop that 
a failure of it begets a panic. 

This plan works well, at home and abroad, provided the season is 
entirely favorable to the particular crop. But untimely frosts will come, 
notwithstanding our plans and expectations; insects will revel in the im- 
mense fields, however valuable in prospect to their owner; unseasonable 
rains will fall; rust and worms, and manifold other evils will beset us on 
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every side. And when the calamity comes, it is a great one. We have 
intrusted our fortunes all to the keeping of one frail boat, and when that 
goes down, all our hopes are wrecked. Who does not see that in this 
course of farming one is incurring too great a risk? It is like investing 
one’s whole fortune in a single kind of railroad stock, and that very un- 
reliable. It is a sounder policy to distribute one’s chances over a wider 
surface. It is far safer to raise three or more different crops; then, if 
one or more fails, there is something to fall back upon. It is very true, 
that this does not make so great a show for an ambitious farmer. The 
proceeds do not come in all at once, in so large amounts, as when a single 
great crop is gathered and sold. But in the long run, the proceeds are 
larger, as they certainly are surer. It is better to have five years of mod- 
erate and regular profits, than one year of large gains followed by four 
years of losses. Better, so far as the mere money results are concerned; 
better for one’s habitual peace of mind, and better for one’s morals. 

When the mania for any kind of speculation prevails in the land, a 
few large fortunes are made, but many men are ruined. Many become 
suddenly rich and then as suddenly poor. Sagacious and observing 
financiers tell us that the most successful and sure way to amass property 
is to avoid all unnecessary risks, and to be satisfied with steady and small 
gains. Apply this to agriculture. Well has one written: ‘A farm which 
depends for its profit on butter, fruit, cheese, timber, cattle, hogs, corn, 
wheat, potatoes, flax, etc., makes, perhaps, but a little on each crop; but 
the rains which come in drops are useful, while those that come in torrents, 
and raise freshets, leave great mischief behind.” 


SURFACE-MANURING VERSUS UNDER-PLOWING IN 1862 


From the St. Louis Valley Farmer, November, 1862. 


It seems to be still an unsettled point whether manure should be 
plowed under, or applied to the surface—though the majority lean to the 
latter. 

The truth is, both are good in their places; and this is probably the 
secret of the discussion. We know that to plow manure under is good 
for some soils and some grains, and preferable to surface manuring. 

Where roots strike deep, there must be an under fertility: and this 
fertility must co-extend with the roots. Where the roots keep near the 
surface, as in the case of the grasses, surface manuring is certainly prefer- 
able. The difficulty in the case of deep manuring is with the texture of the 
soil. If the ground is porous and mellow, and withal sandy or gravelly, 
especially if dark colored, the heat and the atmosphere will reach to a good 
depth—the ordinary depth of plowing—and the process of decomposition 
will go on, and in such case act decidedly to advantage. We believe no 
one will dispute this. 

Such is the ground for corn. It will give a good and early start— 
what corn wants—and do in a week what could not be done in two weeks 
without the manure, if a good quantity was administered. And it should 
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always be remembered that a week’s gain in the spring is a week’s gain 
on the frost in the fall; and not only that, corn, early ripened, is better 
than if ripened later, even if both are thoroughly ripe. To linger along with 
dubious weather, now cold, now hot, now wet—is unnatural and hurtful. 
There is not that brightness of gloss and solid substance which you find 
in early matured corn. 

All this can be better secured by plowing under in the proper soil 
(and corn soil is generally the proper) than by surface-manuring. 

For as the roots of corn extend, manure will be reached by the ele- 
ments of decomposition. The same influence applies to both. Warmth 
and air are requisites for corn, and so necessities to the decomposition 
of manure. Sowith roots. But not so with the grasses, except the coarser. 
Timothy loves the surface. It thrives under top-dressing, its roots coming 
in direct contact, both with the juices and the sun—and they reach down 
somewhat to the cooler stratum of the clay, and sip of its sweetness and 
healthful strength. They can bear the coldness as well as the heat. 

It is the clay that should always be mixed with manure when applied 
to grass unless the soil contains. Lime also should be added. Barnyard 
manure alone is too rank for the grasses. They feed too greedily upon it. 
But the lime and the clay, and a little salt added—better still, ashes— 
will have a material effect in sweetening the juices, the nutriment of grass, 
especially when feeding on the higher, purer air of hills, or where the wind 
has free access. 

Still better than all is an early start, and a thick bottom, with a rather 
slow but uniform growth, so as to have the stem light, the juices con- 
centrated (refined), and yet the same quantity of grass bulk that a coarser 
and more rapid growth would produce; a growth that will not lodge; 
upheld by the lime and sweetened by it. This is the grass that brightens 
the eye, both of the harvester and the stock, costing less manure, though 
more variety, whose fertility is more durable; for lime alone, when under 
the influence of the sun (near the surface) is generally sufficient manure 
for grass. There is no such healthy, nutritious grass as lime-fed grass. 
But keep the lime near the surface. So with wheat. It improves the 
flour, the bread. Thesame wheat grown on an upland, in the face of winds, 
makes better, sweeter, whiter bread than that grown in low, rich places— 
on alluvial soil. And with proper care, the same weight to the acre may 
be raised on the upland. We have seen the most productive wheat crop 
on quite a steep hillside. 

Barnyard manure has a powerful influence on vegetation. It is 
rapid as the solar ray with which it loves to deal. It will not do for the 
mild, succulent plants. The cereals are little though somewhat rankly 
affected by it. But when modified by the alkalies, the adjustment is a 
most desirable one. Thrift is added to the other good qualities. 

Lime is perhaps the best fertilizer known to agriculture; not the 
swiftest (for at first it is slow), but the surest and most general of manures. 
Also, one of the most lasting. 
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Sheep are attracted by lime-manured pastures as the needle by a 
magnet. They seck calcareous ridges; they will gnaw them dry, and leave 
the lowland green. But extend the calcis to the lowland, and they will 
follow the chalk, as if it were salt. 


Of course, it can only be applied as a top-dressing, or slightly harrowed 
in. So in the case of wheat. So with the grains. 


Corn wants the rank manure tempered with lime and then plowed 


Now, in view of all this, is it not clear that exclusive surface-manuring 
will not do, and vice versa? The dispute will never be settled in favor 
of one side. It must be settled where the truth is—in favor of both sides. 


As there are different soils and different manures, so there must be different 
treatment........ 


THE HAWKINS RIFLE 


Written by Edwin L. Sabin, in the West Magazine, January 20, 1932. 


Prior to the advent of the breech-loading rifle in the West the favorite— 
at least, the sterling gun among the American adventurers during beaver 
days—was the “Hawkins” rifle. 

This storied rifle was handmade by Samuel T. and Jacob Hawken, 
at St. Louis. These two were the sons of Henry Hawkins (note the 
change of spelling), foreman at the Government armory at Harper’s 
Ferry in 1804. Jacob, better known as Jake, appears to have come to 
St. Louis in 1820, and in 1822 was followed by Sam, a soldier of the War 
of 1812. 

The brothers turned out the famous rifle whose lock-plate bore the 
guarantee “S. T. Hawken;”’ possibly, in the early stages, “‘S. T. Hawkins.” 

The “Hawkins” rifle, as it was popularly known, was that standard 
model, the Kentucky squirrel-rifle—itself a proved efficient weapon— 
adapted to use against the large game and the vigorous savages of the wide, 
open west. The barrel was shortened; the locks were bettered in strength 
and precision; the stock was straightened, and the bore increased. Thus 
the gun was more easily handled on horseback, and delivered a smashing 
blow. 

The trans-Missouri muzzle-loading rifle generally took a half-ounce 
ball, about thirty-two to the pound—say, .50 caliber; but bores varied from 
.38 caliber up to .60. It should be remembered that the old plains-and- 
mountain rifles, subjected to rough usage through long periods, were 
rebored once a year, when possible, at St. Louis. Therefore the bore 
was gradually enlarged. 

Just why the “Hawkins” gained such vogue, except by getting the 
“bulge” on succeeding rival makes in the West, and by living up to its 
name, we may not say. However, from St. Louis and from a shop at the 
historic Independence border-outfitting point, these two gunsmiths sup- 
plied the grateful Northwest and Southwest with rifles for which sixty 
dollars gold was readily paid. 
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Jake Hawkin died in 1849. Sam, his brother, was long a prominent 
resident of old St. Louis; he seems to have been in Denver in 1859, for 
“S. T. Hawkins, gunsmith” is listed in an Auraria directory of that date, 
and one Abner Case asserts that he purchased a rifle of the pioneer maker. 

In 1888 Samuel Hawken, the same, was living in St. Louis, aged ninety- 
six. His rifles were to be found only in curio shops, in attics, upon dusty 
deer-horn racks, and in private collections. But their smart crack had 
carried the potency of his name from the Missouri to the Pacific. 


PREHISTORIC VILLAGE NEAR PARKVILLE 


Reprint from the Parkville Luminary, by the Columbia, Missouri States- 
man, November 11, 1853. 

On Thursday last, Prof. Swallow, at our solicitation, accompanied 
us to visit some relics of former ages, which had been discovered near 
Parkville. We found in the cornfield of Mr. Steven Hubbard, on a beau- 
tiful elevated plateau or second bottom between the forks of two small 
spring branches at the foot of a slightly elevated rocky point, the site of 
what seems to have been a city. The main street appeared to be about 
two hundred, or more, feet wide; on either side of this apparent street, we 
found a strip of decayed brick and some burnt rock, about forty feet wide, 
running parallel to each other in a straight line, five hundred yards in length: 
course, nearly at right angles, there was another row of decayed brick 
something more than 200 yards long, with a slight elevation at the end. 
Near the northwest end of the main street, we traced another projection 
some distance. On this line, a little distance northeast from the main 
street, we found a slight eminence where pottery is found more abundant 
than in other places. 

On the southwest of the street some spots of decayed brick are found. 
A little northeast of the northwest end of the main street there was a well, 
walled with flat rock about eighteen inches across. Mr. Hubbard has 
promised to dig to the bottom of this well and see what relics the little 
children may have thrown into it. Mr. Hubbard has plowed the field for 
about twelve years, being a light rich loam the rains have washed down the 
eminences and filled the holes that had been dug, which were more apparent 
when Mr. Hubbard first settled there. The earth looks a little red along 
the lines of decayed brick. Mr. Hubbard says he can tell when he plows 
across one of the lines by the noise the plow makes, similar to that made 
passing through pebbles of rock. Mr. Hubbard says the brick are about 
the size of ours—perhaps a little thicker—some of them a little glazed 
and much better brick than we make at this day; he had lost those large 
pieces that showed the form of the brick. We did not find any whole 
bricks—only small pieces. Upon examination, Prof. Swallow thinks that 
straw was used in their composition; some appeared to be burnt and some 
unburnt. Mr. Hubbard says the ground was covered with very heavy 
timber. We saw, on one of the lines of decayed brick, an oak stump, 
about four feet in diameter, which Prof. Swallow thinks must have been 
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at least one thousand years old, hence the existence of the city, must have 
been greatly anterior to the first appearance of the tree. Mr. Hubbard 
thinks he saw several places where the brick was made, but the action of 
the elements will soon efface every vestige of the remains of this ancient 
people. Near the ends of the main street or avenue there are some fine 
springs in the creek. We found some pieces of earthenware; some that 
we found on the northeast elevation appeared to be but little thicker than 
our plates. Mr. Hubbard has plowed up large potter’s vessels with ears on 
them, these ears were round like a ring; on one they found letters, resem- 
bling ‘‘Dutch or Hebrew,” this was unfortunately lost. Near the spring they 
found some large teeth which, from description, must have been as large 
as those of a rhinoceros; these, too, we are sorry to say, are lost. We 
hope yet to obtain relics sufficient to preserve the remembrance of that 
ancient people that dwelt in these lands before the Indians possessed it. 
In a few years more, time will destroy all traces of their habitations. We 
will pay liberally for every such relic that may be brought us. They were 
evidently a peaceable race, for in their improvements we could discover no 
preparation for defence. We conjectured that the city was destroyed 
by fire, from the fact that the rocks found along the lines of decayed brick 
were burned red. Prof. Swallow thinks they must have been good judges 
of soil when they fixed their habitation here; he says, unqualifiedly, that 
the geological formation and the rich marl deposits, covered with black 
vegetable mould, indicate and must make the surrounding country the 
richest and most productive agricultural region on the globe. There is 
a mound on the hill, north, and one in the bottom below, but Prof. Swallow 
thinks they are the work of Indians of a later date. Will the time ever 
come when all history of the present Anglo-Saxon race will be lost—our 
people become extinct, our towns and cities in ruins, with every vestige of 
our toil and labor swept away, and another race of people plow over their 
ruins? These contemplations lead to solemn reflections. We prepare 
for the future, with anxious solicitude, but our destiny is in the hand of God. 


CHARITON, A PIONEER TOWN, 1817-1822 
From the Franklin, Missouri Intelligencer, Dec, 24, 1822. 


The Town of Chariton is the seat of justice of this (Chariton) county. 
It is situated immediately at the mouth of Chariton river, and was laid 
out in 1817, by several proprietors. Improvements were made very 
rapidly for the first three years, when it contained about 400 inhabitants; 
but during the years 1820 and 1821, sickness was so prevalent that numbers 
were induced to remove to higher parts of the country. During the last 
season, however, there have been but three cases of fever in the town. 
Chariton at present contains 177 inhabitants, four stores, two taverns, two 
English schools, an agricultural society, a commercial company, and a 
iterary society; two grist mills, one saw mill, a brick meeting house, and 
thirty-one dwelling houses, besides a number of mechanics’ shops. The 
enterprise of this little town is probably not surpassed by any other of equal 
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size on the river. Five large flat boats have been built, and started from 
this place the last fall, loaded with the produce of the country, three of 
which were built on the Chariton river. Chariton is situated in a gently 
rolling bottom, about twenty feet higher than the common bottoms, and 
is well watered by good springs that run out of the hills east of the town. 
The well water is also of an excellent quality. The principal streets run 
north and south parallel with the hills, and are crossed at right angles 
by others of equal width. The internal police of the town is under the 
direction of five Trustees, who are elected by the inhabitants. There 
are three religious societies in this town :—Ist, a Baptist society, constituted 
by Rev. John B. Longan, Rev. Wm. Tharp, and others, in April, 1820, 
which has at present eighty-eight members. 2d. A Presbyterian society, 
constituted in March, 1821, by Rev. Edward B. Hollister and Rev. F. 
M’Farland. 3d. A Methodist society, formed in 1820, by Rev. Joseph 
Picket, which has about thirty members.......... 


There are Ferries established across the Missouri and both of the 
Charitons, at the town of Chariton 


PIONEER NODAWAY COUNTY SETTLERS 
From the Maryville Daily Forum, Sept. 3, 1931. 


The belief that Isaac Hogan was not the first white settler of this 
county as flatly stated in the “History of Nodaway County,” published 
in 1882, was revived yesterday by a clipping published in 1907 in a local 
paper that was brought to this office. 

The claim that John Mozingo settled this county in 1835, four years 
before Hogan came to this section of Missouri which is now Nodaway 
county, was made by his daughter, Mrs. Jane Conklin. The clipping of 
an interview with her has been preserved by a granddaughter of John 
Mozingo and a niece of Mrs. Conklin, Mrs. Ollie G. Woods, 1001 East 
pt eee 

AP PP The Mozingos settled on the branch of that name near the 
“‘Narrows”’ of the Platte river which makes the location near the Andrew 
county line, just below where Guilford now is. 


There was a big family of the Mozingos—the father and mother and 
seven children. There were two boys and five girls—Silas, Allen, Jane, 
Betty, Martha, Mary, and Eliza 


For three years after the Mozingos came to this country they saw no 
other white people. However, there were many Indians—Sacs and 
Foxes and Ioways and a few Pottawatomies. The Indians lived in tepees 
and hunted and fished and many came to visit the Mozingos and asked for 


The history makes no claim that Hogan came to the county before the 
acquisition by the state of the Platte Purchase. It plainly says, on the 


other hand, that the purchase had but recently been made, and Hogan 
They had been moved to their new reservation in Kansas. 


saw no Indians. 
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Hogan came with his brother, Daniel, Richard Taylor, a brother-in-law, 
and Robert M. Stewart, who afterward became the governor of the state 
Sse He was a rover and so it was natural that he should join the gold 
seekers and start to California when the excitement of ‘49 arose. He 
connected himself with a large party and got as far as the land of the Sioux 
Indians, when he was the principal in an awful tragedy. 

He had taken an aversion to Indians, and swore that he would shoot 
in his tracks the first Indian seen. One day a Sioux squaw wandered 
into camp and Hogan shot her down in cold blood. The Indians at once 
demanded that the party give Hogan up, he was surrendered and the 
Indians took him outside the camp, checkered his body with knife slashes 
and then stripped the skin from the unfortunate man, inch by inch. 


PETITESAS PLAINS—SALINE COUNTY 


Written by Phil E. Chappell, in the Malta Bend Qui Vive, May 23, 1902. 

There is perhaps no spot in the State of Missouri so rich in historic 
interest as that of the little valley on the Missouri river, in Saline county, 
known as the ‘‘Tetesaw Plains.” It is a peculiar tract of tableland, ellip- 
tical in shape, lying like a basin above the elevation of the river bottom 
and surrounded by beautiful adjacent highlands. It seems to have been 
at some time the bed of a lake, or it may have been at some far distant period 
the channel of the river, changed perhaps by some great convulsion of 
Nature. Certainly it is unsurpassed, in the fertility of its soil, by any spot 
in the state, and there is abundant evidence to establish the fact that the 
beauty of its surroundings had attracted the attention of the red men 
long years before the eye of his white brother first gazed on the charming 
landscape. 

The name “Tetesaw,” by which the valley is known, is properly 
spelled ‘‘Petitesas.”” It is a French word, meaning ‘Little Tribe,” and 
was given the locality from the fact that when the first French-Canadian 
trappers came up the river, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
they found there a tribe of Indians known as the “Little Osages.”" How 
long these Indians had lived there is unknown. It may have been for 
centuries, for the Osages were the most numerous tribe west of the Missis- 
sippi [except the Sioux] and the most ancient of which there is any record. 
There were three branches, the Little Osages, the Great Osages, whose 
villages were in what is now Bates county, Missouri, and the Black Dog, 
or the Arkansas Band, who were on the Verdigris, in the Indian Territory. 

The first known of these Indians is the information obtained 
from the first exploration through Missouri, in 1719. In that year the 
French commandant, at New Orleans, ordered M. Dutisne, an officer of 
distinction, to explore the country west of the Mississippi river. He came 
up that stream in canoes, with a company of 25 men, until they arrived 
at the old village [?] of Ste. Genevieve, where he disembarked. From 
there he marched in a northwestwardly direction until he came to the 
Osage river at a distance of 70 leagues (210 miles). He crossed the river 
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and at a distance of five miles came to a large village occupied by the Osage 
Indians. These savages treated him kindly, and after remaining with 
them several days he proceeded westwardly about 40 leagues (120 miles) 
until he came to a prairie country, abounding with game, where he found 
two other villages inhabited by the Poncas, a warlike tribe who forbade 
him going farther westward. He then changed his course northward, and 
continued his travels until he came to the Missouri river at a place the 
journal says ‘6 leagues,’’ which would be 18 miles, ‘above the mouth of 
Grand river.” There was found the village of a tribe known as the Little 
Osages. 

From these well known landmarks—the Osage, the Missouri and 
Grand river, and the courses and distances traveled, the itinerary of these 
daring explorers can be determined. They probably crossed the Osage 
about Linn Creek, and proceeding westward arrived at the prairie country 
of Henry or Vernon county. From there, turning northward, they evi- 
dently came to the Missouri river near the Petitesas Plains, which is 
about the distance mentioned above Grand river. The Indians encoun- 
tered on the Missouri river, the ancient chronicler says, “‘like the Poncas, 
were hostile and forbade our going higher up the river, as we had intended.” 
They then changed their course and went down the river to its mouth, 
from which point they set out across the prairies of Illinois to make their 
way to the French fort on the Illinois river, near the present town of Ottawa, 
where they arrived the latter part of December, 1719. 

The above is the first account presented of the Petitesas Plains and the 
Indians who lived there. While the French-Canadian trappers had 
preceded Dutisne 15 or 20 years, they were ignorant, illiterate half-breeds, 
and kept no records or journals. 
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